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Fig. 1. JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, Mrs. Nathaniel Appleton, 1763 
Cambridge, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University 











OLD AND NEW ENGLAND By E. P. RICHARDSON 


OT so long ago there was a certain uniformity about exhibitions in 
the more recent fields of art, and especially in exhibitions of Amer- 


ican art. If Museum A liked such and such things, one could be 
fairly sure that Museums X, Y and Z were of much the same opinion. But all 
this seems now to have changed and given place to a lively variety of opinion, 
expressed recently in a number of exploratory exhibitions which (whether one 
entirely agreed or not with the interpretation offered) represent interesting 
personal views and give the spectator a stimulus to study and to reflect. This 
more vigorous and experimental intellectual life is a sign of a change of mental 
climate, for when it seems necessary to re-explore the familiar and re-assess 
the present and past, it must be a sign that new views of our culture are 
emerging. 

Such an exploratory exhibition was held during the past winter at the Provi- 
dence Museum, under the excellent title of Old and New England. Its aim was 
not to contribute (except incidentally) to the clarifying of attributions or the 
historical outline of schools, but was rather an essay in critical interpretation 
by the method of planned contrasts. The eighteenth century paintings of Old 
and New England were set beside each other as two associated but contrasting 
entities, to bring out both the likenesses and the differences in sentiment and 
style. “The primary question,” said Mr. Gordon Washburn in the preface of 
his catalogue, “is whether American painting in those days was merely pro- 
vincial British painting or whether it possessed an independent American 
character that distinguished it from that of the mother country.” 

The comparison of Old and New England extended from the seventeenth 
century to the early decades of the nineteenth century. The main emphasis was 
rightly placed upon the second half of the eighteenth century, where Copley, 
Stuart, Trumbull, the two Earls, Pratt, West, Savage, Chandler, Moulthrop, 
Richard Jennys and a number of anonymous painters were set beside Reynolds, 
Romney, Gainsborough, Kettle, Zoffany, Wright of Derby, Northcote, Hopp- 
ner and Raeburn. Such comparisons are often dangerous, for too great contrasts 
of style often harm both sides, nullifying the excellence of both and making 
good pictures appear bad. But the two groups of pictures mingled surprisingly 
well, the harsh and the soft, the rustic and the elegant, the blunt and the 
polished hanging side by side in a fashion that was a tribute to the fundamental 
good painting manners of the period as a whole. 














The main question in the relationship of New England art to that of Old 
England which the exhibition set itself to resolve is: was New England art 
an imitative, provincial echo or was it a separate entity with values of its own? 
This is an important question. There was also a secondary question: In the 
range of aesthetic character extending from Romney on the one hand to 
Badger, or the painter of the Reverend and Mrs. Ebenezer Devotion, on the 
other, which do you prefer? Mr. Washburn strongly prefers the naiveté or the 
shrewd rustic directness of the latter and his special feeling for the naive led 
him to bring together a very interesting and valuable group of “home-made” 
pictures. The answer given to the second question must always vary, however, 
according to one’s personal feelings and the ever-changing development of 
public taste; it is entertaining and valuable to challenge the public’s view but 
the answer is de gustibus. 

In answer to the first question, Mr. Washburn’s choice of exhibits demon- 
strated in an interesting and useful way that painting in the American colonies 
was a different entity from English painting. It was not merely provincial, it 
was different. The people were of a different temperament, they had a differ- 
ent air, and from the first certain native-born artists gave expression to the 
individual qualities of American culture. English painting as typified by Lely, 
Kneller, Gainsborough, Reynolds and Romney, was the expression of a highly 
developed and self-conscious aristocratic culture. American painting was the 
solid, direct, admirably straightforward expression of a strong middle-class 
culture. The choice of paintings in the exhibit made this deep-seated cultural 
difference clear and demonstrated in interesting fashion how that difference 
was translated into artistic form. Both Alan Burroughs and Oskar Hagen 
have also emphasized an independent character in our eighteenth century 
painters. But it is a point which still needs to be made, for there are many 
writers on American art who ignore the fact that these fundamental traits of 
artistic character exist from the beginning and who postpone the appearance 
of a valid American expression until very much later. One recent book (Kootz, 
1930) said, “Until the recent arrival of Homer, Eakins and Ryder as ‘America’s 
Greatest Painters’ little of any worth in painting was produced here.” Another 
(Saint-Gaudens, 1941) prolongs “colonial sophistication” until the death of 
Stuart in 1828. Still a third has a distinctive American art begin only with 
Whistler and Sargent (Mellquist, 1942). One must therefore congratulate 
Mr. Washburn on a vivid and entertaining exposition of a point worth making. 
The merit of this exhibition was its lively and vigorous demonstration of 














the positive qualities of American painting at that period. That 1 regard as a 
real service, lifting our eighteenth century portraiture entirely out of the range 
of historical sentiment or antiquarianism into the light of contemporary aes- 
thetic pleasure. It is no criticism of the achievement of the exhibition to add the 
reflection that it was at the expense of the English art. British painting, by 
contrast, was only partially represented and not always in its most attractive 
aspects. A very rich period of artistic production like the eighteenth century 
is too complex to yield only one set of contrasts. For instance, English painting 
was typified here by its fashionable London portrait painters, Reynolds and 
Romney. The exigencies of wartime prevented Mr. Washburn, through no 
fault of his own, from securing all the pictures he wished but neither Reynolds, 
Romney nor Gainsborough were shown at their best. One may say of 
Reynolds’ pictures, with the Providence catalogue, that “manufactured as they 
were out of learned borrowings, cosmopolitan admirations, and sentiments 
of respect for ‘ideal’ beauty, Reynolds’ portraits exhibit a high degree of culture 
but a low degree of human warmth and strength.” An admirable description 
of the cosmopolitan artist in general, including those of our own day. But 
Reynolds was also capable of painting sensitively. The little portrait of Miss 
Barnard (Pittsfield) (Fig. 7) in this exhibit was a picture done con amore, 
fresh, sensitive in perception, delicately luminous and subtly simple in color, 
revealing the real artist behind the manufacturer of fashionable flummery. 
Nor, one may say, was Gainsborough’s color nor Romney's felicity as a painter 
of eighteenth century decorative portraits shown at their full value. 

The purpose of the exhibition was, as I have said, to illuminate certain 
traits of American art by means of deliberate comparisons with their opposites 
in English art. The freshness, frankness and directness this revealed in the 
American pictures was delightful. Yet one must add as a footnote, in justice 
to Old England, that this is not the whole story. Thus Romney’s primarily 
decorative conception (Fig. 9) is at one point in the comparison taken to typify 
the tendency in British painting toward the decorative and the conventionaliz- 
ing of character, in contrast to Winthrop Chandler and Ralph Earl who 
“sought before all else to reveal the inner nature of their sitters.” Yet not all 
English eighteenth century painters belonged to the fashionable London 
world. For example, I remember still with pleasure in the little gallery at 
Dulwich coming upon a portrait of Lucy Ebberton by George Knapton, which 
struck me at the time as a delightful example of the eighteenth century observa- 
tion of character at its best—a fresh, penetrating, deft and gay record of a 
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spirited young woman. Knapton, at least in this painting, is as far from Rom- 
ney as any American, and there were other painters beside Knapton in England 
and in Scotland and Ireland, who painted for the country gentry and the pro- 
fessional classes of the provincial towns in a spirit surprisingly close to Copley 
or Earl. The greatest example of English middle-class directness was of course 
Hogarth, who was well represented in the exhibit. Arthur Devis’ Mr, and Mrs. 
Bull of Northcourt (Fig. 8), portraits by Richardson (Fig. 6) and by Wright 
of Derby, and Zoffany’s David Garrick and his wife on the steps of Shake- 
speare’s Temple at Chiswick on the Thames also represented this tradition. 
The British portrait school was, in fact, a divided spirit. If it had its origin on 
the one hand in the splendid artifice of Van Dy-!: and Lely, it also had roots in 
the shrewd directness and precision of the Anglo-Flemish painters, who were 
represented by an impressive portrait, dated 1605, of Richard Hale of King’s 
Walden. During the height of Reynolds’ neo-baroque movement there was 
Allan Ramsay, painting in a fine, true and penetrating style that reminds one of 
Copley on the one hand or Quentin de la Tour on the other, while a little later 
Downman and Opie carried on the same tradition. And Ramsay in some 
respects, as the official court painter whom the patronage of George III made 
quite independent of Reynolds and the Academy, occupied a higher position in 
eighteenth century England than that of Romney, Reynolds or Gainsborough. 

I would emphasize again that probably every word Mr. Washburn says 
about the decorative emptiness and conventionality of the British pictures is 
true, so far as it goes, and so far as British painting is represented by the im- 
portations of Fifty-Seventh Street in the 1920’s. But there is another side to 
British art which is more natural and genuine in feeling, that some day some- 
one ought to try to exhibit to us here in this country. 

The main thesis of the exhibition—the independence of New England in 
style and feeling—was supported by a group of “home-made” artists (as Mr. 
Washburn calls them) and by three strong individuals, Feke, Copley and 
Earl. The selection of works of unknown or practically unknown painters was 
remarkably interesting. The portraits of the Reverend Ebenezer Devotion 
(Fig. 2) and his wife (1770) probably by Winthrop Chandler, the Clark 
Twins (c. 1795) by Richard Jennys, Mrs. John Bush (1791) by McKay, the 
fine informal portrait of Bradford Hubbard (c. 1785) (Fig. 3) perhaps by 
Reuben Moulthrop, the portraits by unknown artists of Anne Pollard, Abra- 
ham Redwood, Samuel Buell and General W illiam Barton, formed one of the 
most enjoyable features of the exhibition. These pictures are going through 
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Fig. 2. ATTRIBUTED TO WINTHROP CHANDLER Fig. 3. REUBEN MOULTHROP( ?) 
Reverend Ebenezer Devotion, ]r., 1770 Bradford Hubbard, 1785 
Brookline Historical Society New Haven Colony Historical Society 


Fig. 4. HERE ATTRIBUTED TO RALPH EARi . 5. RALPH EARL, Huldah Bradley, 1794 
Robert Stoddard, ]r., c. 1775 Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
New York Art Market 
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Fig. 6. JONATHAN RICHARDSON Fig. 7. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
Alexander Pope, 1728(?) Miss Barnard, c. 1765(?) 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts Pittsfield, The Berkshire Museum 


Fig. 8. ARTHUR WILLIAM DEVIS Fig. 9. GEORGE ROMNEY, Kitty Calcraft 1787-88 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Bull, 1740's(?) New York Art Market 
New York, Mrs. Jesse Isidor Straus 














much the same sort of revaluation that has removed pre-Columbian sculpture 
from the field of ethnology to the art museums, These home-made paintings 
which were formerly collected only for historical or archaeological reasons are 
now being re-examined for their aesthetic values. The well chosen group in 
Providence was a happy fruit of the director's special interest in this field. The 
point of division between the artistically valid and the merely quaint in so- 
called “folk” art seems to be the ability to observe, to form a fresh intuitive re- 
sponse to nature or to life, as against the borrowing of impressions at second 
hand from other pictures or prints. The paintings brought together here were 
all keenly observant, so that whatever other talents or limitations of technique 
they displayed, they possessed the essential imaginative spring of art. It is 
harder to place the curious charm of the three ghost-like portraits of Badger, 
but charm they indubitably had. Badger’s other aspect—his wooden effigies 
as hard and stiff as a slat-backed chair, which probably have done as much as 
any other single thing to persuade the world that Puritan New England could 
neither be liked nor loved—was fortunately not represented. Instead there 
was the wistful pink-and-gray wraith of a little girl named Rebecca Orne, the 
bolt-upright but somehow engaging apparition of Mrs. John Edwards and the 
plump Ann Savage. Photographs distort these pictures for their life is in their 
color. One feels, if not a style, at least a sensitive palette in Badger, which is 
more than can be said for his contemporary John Greenwood. 

Of the better known artists, Copley seemed to me the hero of the piece. 
Although he was represented by good, solid and characteristic rather than 
superlative works, his brilliant and plastic style, his remarkable sense of char- 
acter, his disciplined and sober aesthetic power emerged with fresh emphasis 
from among both his English and his American contemporaries. The juxta- 
position of his Ann Tyng (1756) (Fig. 10) and Blackburn’s Mrs. Nathaniel 
Barrell (1761) (Fig. 13) was a striking demonstration of how much Copley 
learned from Blackburn in his early years while being at the same time superior 
to him in native power. Copley was twenty-one when he painted this portrait 
of a New England girl as an idyllic shepherdess. The rococo artifice of the pose, 
even the archaic smile, are imitated from Blackburn. Yet Copley was already 
richer and stronger in style than Blackburn was ever to be; more plastic in 
form, more decorative in color, and more convincing in his portrayal of a per- 
sonality. He had already achieved a three-tone style of painting the flesh tints 
which neither Blackburn nor his other early mentor, Greenwood, ever 
achieved. Where did this knowledge of good baroque studio practice come 
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from? One can only suppose from Smibert’s pictures or studio maxims. Within 
three or four years after, in 1763-64, when he was at the age of twenty-four or 
twenty-five, Copley painted a group of portraits—Mrs. Appleton (Fig. 1), 
Mrs. Bowler (Fig. 12), Mrs. Gill, Epes Sargent, ]r., Mrs. George Watson— 
which was the high point of the exhibition and revealed the intense individu- 
ality and the timelessness, richness and decorative power of great portraiture. 

Equally interesting, if more puzzling, was the revelation of Stuart’s early 
years. Where did he learn to paint in the strongly stylized and plastic manner 
of the doubie portrait, Francis and Saunders Malbone (Fig. 15), done when 
the artist was only fifteen to seventeen years old? The severe simplification, 
the emphasis upon the globular form of these heads, remind one of a head by 
Georges de la Tour or of a piece of twentieth century sculpture. Beside them 
the Mrs. Manning (1770) of his supposed instructor, Cosmo Alexander, seems 
like a wraith, a mere vapor breathed upon the canvas. The only possible source 
for Stuart’s plastic conception of painting would seem to be the pictures that 
Feke left in Newport, which appear to have been much more important for 
Stuart’s development than is usually supposed. A small but notable picture 
called Mrs. Jonathan Mason, Jr. (Fig. 17) seems to support this thesis. A 
vague family tradition had called it a work of Feke but neither this attribution 
nor the identification survived examination and the catalogue called it simply 
“American, second half of the eighteenth century.” The dress and coiffure 
date it about 1772. This curious combination of naiveté, sensitive observation 
and bold stylization is the sign of an exceptional talent. It seemed to me close 
to Stuart’s Malbone portrait and I would suggest that it is another painting of 
his youth under the impression of Feke’s works. (I have since learned that 
Miss Louisa Dresser has independently made the same suggestion.) The next 
in date would be a portrait of Robert Stoddard, Jr., (Fig. 4) which was attrib- 
uted here to Stuart about 1775, in Newport after his ill-fated voyage to 
Scotland in company with Alexander. If it is by Stuart, it would have been 
painted when he was about twenty. It seems to me, however, essentially dif- 
ferent from Stuart’s more luminous and coloristic style of this period as seen 
in his portraits in the Redwood Library and Athenaeum, Newport. I would 
suggest that it is not by Stuart at all but is an early work of Ralph Earl, painted 
before he went to London in 1779. A comparison with Earl’s portrait of the 
Reverend Joseph Buckminster seems to offer the closest stylistic connection 
to the dry flesh tones, the hard painting of the costume, and especially with 
the very characteristic drawing of the features in the Stoddard. 
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With Stuart’s small study of Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse (Fig. 14), painted 
at London in 1776, we are on firm ground again as to attribution. Yet, at first 
sight, it is hard to imagine anything more unlike Stuart than this vivid, awk- 
ward, powerful piece of pure naturalism. Only its luminosity links it with the 
later Stuart. The first effect of London seems to have been to make him abandon 
all forms and conventions of style as he had learned them at home, to begin 
again with nature and build afresh from a more searching observation of 
reality. The James Ward (Fig. 16) of 1779 shows him deliberately and rather 
affectedly adopting a style once more, which if not yet his own style, shows 
what were the goals his instinct told him to achieve—a fine simplicity and 
directness of color, luminosity, decorative placing of the figure within the 
area, and a strongly unified, objective statement of character. Mr. Mather long 
ago in an article on the English origins of Stuart’s style, used this picture to 
prove the decisive influence of Gainsborough. It seems to me, on the contrary, 
an extraordinarily interesting attempt by an able but groping young painter to 
see what the seventeenth century could teach him, by making a deliberate study 
in the Van Dyck-Lely manner, carried out even to the costume and the affec- 
tionate dog. It was a long road from this neo-Van Dyck, painted in his twenty- 
fourth year, to his mature style, yet Stuart’s goal in painting never changed. 

Mr. Washburn, like Oskar Hagen, does not consider the late Gilbert Stuart 
a ‘‘sterling American,” to use Professor Hagen’s phrase, but a manufacturer 
of genteel decorations which place him in the English school. This seems rather 
like saying that because Jefferson represents the true American political tradi- 
tion, therefore Federalist politicians like Washington, John Adams and Alex- 
ander Hamilton are not American. The position of both Stuart and Trumbull 
in this exhibition’s series of contrasts was obscured by the fact that English 
painting was effectively represented only through the 1780's. American paint- 
ing of the 1790’s and after was richly represented—a notable group of Ralph 
Earl and of artists similar to him, like McKay and Jennys, as well as of Stuart 
and Trumbull; seventeen pictures in all—whereas British painting after 1790 
was represented only by a small Hoppner, a small Raeburn of the 1790's, a 
larger Raeburn of the next decade, and a small Lawrence. In the series of con- 
trasts between the direct and strongly individualized American portrait and 
the more generalized and decorative English, the lack of a really strong group 
of English pictures after the death of Reynolds in 1792 resulted in the transfer 
(mistakenly, to my mind) of the later work of Stuart and Trumbull to the 
English column. I believe if they were compared, not with Earl, but with their 
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English contemporaries like Beechey, Shee and Opie (or with the French con- 
temporary portrait painters like David, Gérard and Lefébre) , Stuart and Trum- 
bull would be found to show the characteristic simplicity and directness of 
Amezican art in a new guise. The true nature of Stuart’s work lies not in the air 
of gentility which he gave his sitters but in the development of the American 
classical portrait style, a style in which he was seconded by Trumbull and later 
by Jarvis. Out of the baroque ard rococo portrait forms which Stuart learned 
in England, there emerged after his final return to America a new classical 
style, as formally composed as a Renaissance portrait, stripped of background 
and setting (except in his full-length portraits of state) and with all the 
momentary aspects of character eliminated to form a permanent and timeless 
image. This style is as much at home in an American interior of the early 
Republic as a portrait by Gérard is in a French Empire room. In spite of his 
precocious talent, Stuart did not really find himself until after his return to 
America. His Mrs. Richard Y ates (National Gallery, Washington) painted in 
the first year of his return, still retains the form of the rococo portrait-with-the- 
setting-of-life. It is the work of his last thirty years that constitutes Stuart’s 
original contribution which, I believe, if exhibited alongside Beechey or Shee, 
for example, would reveal its place in the logical development of American 
art. In other words, the argument first advanced by Professor Hagen in 1940 
that Stuart is not a truly American painter seems to me a typical example of the 
misuse of dialectic. The argument is that English painting is generalized and 
elegant, American painting penetrating and simple. Stuart is elegant, therefore 
Stuart is English. This is the fallacy of the comparative manner—one’s own 
logic insists on carrying a useful generalization too far, which, as Whitehead 
once observed, is the great enemy of thought. Art is fortunately not so logical. 

In an exhibition, however, even more than in a book, such contrasts are 
helpful in stimulating thought. Mr. Washburn’s contrasts were made also in 
a well-illustrated catalogue, whose text was, as one would expect, sensitive, 
acutely perceptive and well expressed. The conclusion that he draws from 
the exhibit is that the “excellent, though untutored art of the itinerant crafts- 
man... represents, no one can now doubt, our best effort in the realm of por- 
traiture.” He thus agrees in general with Professor Hagen’s position that 
American eighteenth century art was only truly itself and artistically valid 
when it was entirely untouched by the influence of English art. Much as I 
enjoy the “home-made” painters, this argument still leaves me unconvinced, 
not because it does not contain a truth but because it seems only half the truth. 
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Fig. 10, JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY Fig. 11, ROBERT FEKE, Mrs. Joseph Wanton, 1741(?) 
Ann Tyng, 1756 New port, R. 1., Redwood Library and Athenaeum 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


Fig. 12. JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY Fig. 13. JOSEPH BLACKBURN 
Mrs. Metcalf Bowler, 1763 Mrs. Nathaniel Barrell, 1761 
New York, Miss Alida Livingston W orcester, Mrs. Leonard Wheeler 





Fig, 14. GILBERT STUART Fig. 15. GILBERT STUART, Francis and Saunders Malbone, 177 
Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, 1776 Greenwich, Conn., Francis Malbone Blodget 


Newport, R.1., Redwood Library 


and Athenaeum 


Fig. 16. GILBERT STUART, James Ward, 1779 Fig. 17. HERE ATTRIBUTED TO GILBERT STUART 
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Minneapolis Institute of Arts Mrs. Jonathan Mason, ]r.(?) 
Narragansett, Thomas G. Hazard 

















I wonder if one can really say, for example, that Feke developed his art “with- 
out benefit of models or master, precepts or tradition” and that is why his work 
is good and truly American. The most able of the American painters show how 
much a talented mind can make froma few and mediocre sources of knowledge. 
But I do not believe that an artist of real technical power, like Feke (Fig. 11), 
was wholly uninstructed or that he did not eagerly study everything that could 
help his development. The danger of setting up a series of contrasts between tra- 
dition versus originality, realism versus interpretation or “re-creation,” nature 
versus imagination, influence versus independence, is that such categories are 
too rigid and schematic to fit either the life of the imagination or the wonderful 
range, variety and splendor of the great language of painting in Western 
civilization. One asks, is an artist really better off for knowing little of his own 
art? Was Copley a worse painter because he could paint the eighteenth century 
elegance of his sitters’ costumes with the same brilliant perception and style as 
he showed in painting their idiosyncracy of character? What does one gain, 
after all, by lack of culture? Is not the true test of artistic value in American 
painting the same in the eighteenth century as it is today: not the artist’s knowl- 
edge of or ignorance of European tradition, but his inner integrity? When 
American artists have been true to themselves, when they were faithful to their 
own inner vision of life and reported truly and sensitively what their own 
perceptions told them, from the position where destiny had placed them in 
the world, they contributed something alive and valuable, no matter how 
subtle or how crude their technical knowledge, how great or how modest their 
gifts, how successful or how difficult their lives. The test is their inner integrity. 
The last, the rarest and the most difficult achievement of the artist is to learn 
to be himself and be true to himself, at whatever cost of revealing that he is not 
the same man as that brilliant, fashionable fellow overseas whom all society is 
praising. Admittedly this is a rare achievement, while clever imitators are 
plentiful. The “home-made” artists whom Mr. Washburn admires most are 
those with the integrity of ignorance. They could not imitate others because 
they did not know what other men were doing. Other eighteenth century artists 
(like the modern artist) had to have the integrity of knowledge. This is much 
more difficult. But the most memorable figures in the history of art have been 
men who had both complete integrity and the fullest knowledge. In men of 
such qualities, to my mind, lies both the true distinction of American art in the 
past and its hope in the future. 











ANDREA SOLARIO IN THE LIGHT 
OF NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS 
AND UNPUBLISHED WORKS By WILLIAM E. SuIDA 


some documents concerning the painter Andrea Solario. There 

exist in Milan five different archives which contain documents of 
great importance for the history of art. One of them is preserved in the palace 
adorned by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo which, today, belongs to the Ente 
Comunale di Assistenza di Milano. There we find the Libri Mastri del Luogo 
Pio della Misericordia. Year by year entries were posted in these ledgers by 
diligent registrars and indexed according to the names of the persons con- 
nected with the Institution. I knew from other documents that Bramantino 
had an account with the Luogo Pio della Misericordia; but I tried to find 
out whether other artists also were mentioned in the index and almost at 
once I saw “Andrea da Solaro.” I had to examine several ledgers before I was 
sure that this Andrea was identical with the famous painter and eventually I 
found in another book his full name ‘Maestro Andrea da Solaro, depintore.” 
From these entries in the diaries, which are given in full in the appendix, the 
following deductions concerning Solario can be formed: 

In the year 1524, Andrea Solario handed over the sum of 400 Lire Imperiali 
to the Scurolo di S. Ambrogio, a charitable organization. This amount was 
credited to him in the Libro Mastro del Luogo Pio della Misericordia, 1524. 
From the text we conclude that on August 18, 1524, the artist was still alive, 
but that he died before October 7th of the same year, because on that date his 
heirs are named: ‘‘Heredi del quondam maestro Andrea da Solaro depintore.” 
These heirs were his widow, Angelina di Gonfanonero (from the noble family 
of the Gonfalonieri) , mother and guardian of the children, who at that time 
were all minors. In the years 1531 to 1533 (the latest date on which the name 
Solaro occurs) the eldest son Michele is mentioned. He presumably came of age 
in 1531. If so, we may conclude that he was born at the latest in 1510. When we 
combine these dates with those given in the signed paintings, we can reconstruct 
Andrea Solario’s life as follows: He was born probably about 1470. The earliest 
date of a signed picture that we know of is 1495. From 1507 to 1509, he was 
active in France in the Castle of Gaillon in Normandie, * by the order of Cardinal 
Georges d’Amboise. His nephew Charles d’Amboise, Governor of Milan, paid 


D-=: my research work in the archives in Milan I came across 
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on August 6, 1507, a considerable amount (Lire 129 Soldi 10) to the artist for 
his voyage to France. Andrea Solario was then paid monthly for his work in 
Gaillon, the last time on October 31, 1509. He was paid three and even four 
times as much as any of the other painters employed in the Cardinal’s Cstle. 

Probably immediately after having finished his work at Gaillon, Solario 
returned to Milan and married Angelina Gonfalonieri. The last painting of 
which the date can be approximately established is the magnificent portrait of 
Girolamo Morone in the collection of the Duke Tomaso Gallarati Scotti in 
Milan. This painting certainly originated after May 18, 1522, because on this 
date Morone was elected Chancellor to Duke Francesco II Sforza, the title 
which occurs in the address of the letter in Solario’s painting.” 

American museums own a considerable number of works by this delicate 
painter. We can add to their number two wings of a small triptych, the center 
part of which has disappeared, which are in the Detroit Institute of Arts 
(Fig. 1).* The two wings have been put together to form one picture. Under 
simple arches stand the full-length figures of St. George, with the slain dragon 
at his feet, and St. Sebastian who, in addition to the arrow, his customary 
attribute, also holds a large sword. Over each arch against a dark background 
two angels hold a crown and the palm of martyrdom. These paintings seem, 
moreover, to have a special historic significance. The head of St. George has 
the definite character of a portrait and is quite different from the typical 
representations of this Saint in the art of that period. I suspect that the 
St. George in our picture is a portrait of Andrea Solario’s chief patron, Georges 
d’Amboise, Cardinal of Rouen, the great and leading statesman at the time 
of Louis XII in France. The Cardinal was in Milan in the years 1502 and 1503. 
In 1507 he called the painter to his Castle Gaillon in France. Soon after the 
artist left his service the Cardinal died at the age of fifty on May 25, 1510. 
The main iconographical document for the Cardinal's features is his portrait 
medal, which is known to exist only in the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London and in the Musée Monetaire in Paris. As for the moment a photograph 
of that medal cannot be obtained, we cannot offer concrete proof that the 
St. George in our picture is really a portrait of the Cardinal. 

At the present time two and perhaps even three portraits of Georges 
d’Amboise can be compared with the Detroit painting, but none of them has 
the documentary value which the medal would have. One is the Cardinal's 
portrait carved in the magnificent decorative boiserie which once adorned the 
chapel in the Castle of Gaillon. A few years ago the Metropolitan Museum of 
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Art, New York, received from the Blumenthal collection the famous door 
containing a medallion with the inscription of the name: GEO R—DE— 
AMBASIA (Fig. 2). Another fragment of the Gaillon doiserie, also in the 
Metropolitan Museum, shows the Cardinal’s profile without inscription.‘ It is 
almost certain that the second medallion is also intended to represent Georges 
d’Amboise, although the features have very little similarity. Evidently the 
woodcarvers of the Joiserie, though skillful, had not intended to make an 
iconographical document. A comparison with the St. George in Detroit can- 
not, therefore, be conclusive. Finally, there exists a marble statue representing 
the Cardinal kneeling in his sepulchre monument in the Cathedral in Rouen 
(Fig. 3). But the whole monument was made at the earliest fifteen years after 
the Cardinal’s death, by order of his nephew with the same name, the second 
Cardinal of Rouen. All these more or less generic portraits do not contradict 
the identification of the St. George in the Detroit picture with the famous 
minister of Louis XII. That is all we can say for the time being. 

The stylistic qualities of the Detroit paintings suggest a date soon after 1500, 
definitely earlier than the painter's activity in France. Perhaps the small trip- 
tych was the first work painted by Andrea Solario for his later patron. The 
figure of St. Sebastian recalls another painting of the same subject, which is 
known to me only from the reproductions in the Burlington Magazine of 1904. 
H. C. (Sir Herbert Cook) published two wings of a triptych,° St. Christopher, 
in the possession of Mr. W. J. Davies, and St. Sebastian, in the possession of 
Lord Windsor. He mentions the name of Solario among possible attributions 
without deciding the question. So far as the reproductions can give an idea I 
believe that Solario is the right name for the two wings. In this case the pictures 
in England would precede by a few years the two wings in Detroit. 

A very important drawing also by Andrea Solario is preserved in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York under the attribution to Bernardino Luini.* 
The bust of Christ (or an apostle?) is represented in pastel technique in differ- 
ent colors (Fig. 5). The type is closely connected with late works by Solario 
as, for instance, the magnificent Salvator Mundi, full-length, in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York, or the apostles in the altarpiece of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin in the Certosa di Pavia. 

It does not happen very often that paintings by other artists are attributed to 
Andrea Solario. The most interesting mistake of this kind is the beautiful paint- 
ing of Christ Carrying His Cross, with Simon of Cyrene, St. John and the 
Swooning Madonna (Fig. 4), in the Museum of Grenoble, France. Although 
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Fig. 4. CESARE DA SESTO, Christ Carrying His Cross 
Grenoble, Museum 





























this painting is mentioned in most of the literature as a late work by Solario, a 
careful examination of the original gives full evidence that it is a characteristic 
and highly important work by Cesare da Sesto, painted about 1520. It shows 
the ultimate refinement achieved by Cesare in the gradation from full light 
into deep shadow, combined with the greatest brilliancy in coloring. 

Undoubtedly the impressions he received in France played an important 
part in the stylistic development of Solario’s art. The Metropolitan Museum 
in New York owns a polychrome terracotta statue of St. Mark (Fig. 6), said 
to have been previously in a castle near Gaillon,* which shows a surprising 
similarity in type with the bearded saints in Solario’s later paintings. The 
statue of St. Mark is attributed to the Italo-French school of Antoine Juste, 
whose real name was Antonio di Giusto Betti (born in 1479 in San Martino a 
Mensola, died in 1519 in Tours). For the time being circumstances prevent 
us doing more than just pointing out this interesting problem, which we hope 
can be investigated further in the near future. 


* A. Deville, Comptes de ade ae de la Construction du Chateau de Gaillon, Paris, 1850. 
* This fact has been been pelenes out for the first time in my article on Andrea Solario in Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines 
pecan x (1937), 223. 

lam ad to say that Dr. W. Valentiner with the attribution of these paintings to to Solario 
we et de Vasselot, “Les Boiseries de Gaillon au Musée de Cluny,” Bulletin Monumental, Tome 
LX XVI, ag ag p= Mileage wre = Neptnnpnee he tems, John G. Phillips for his assistance in my 
studies of the Gaillon boiseries. 
* H.C. (Herbert Cook), The Burlington Magazine, V 1996), 573. 
1) Tae we epee ay geettale 0 Ste. Harry B. Wehle for facilitating my studies of the drawing in the 
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Preret: de Gaillon, Caen, 1901; Bulletin Monum ’ XLVU, 


ARCHIVIO DEL LUOGHI PII ELEMOSINIERI 
ENTE COMUNALE DI ASSISTENZA DI MILANO 
(Via Olmetto) 
LIBRO MASTRO DEL LUOGO PIO DELLA MISERICORDIA 
mead py di Milano) L 400 al (da 
ol. 195 a o rancesco computati al soprascri o 
Mozzate thexaurario alla Sanité a Milano) da Domino Jacopo T: fines ea a a A es seg ee 
dinari di Maestro Andrea da Solaro depinctore a suprascripti scolari allo scurolo (scurolo di S. yd 
brogio era una istituzione di beneficenza) in credito in fol. 379. 


fol. 379 
Li scolar alincoto deno avere «di ultimo Dicembre I 1188 soldi 39 compwaat di Jo Angelo 


da Mozzate thexaurerio de la Sanitate sin a di 15 Aug. e sono denari del 

¢ ha iasciato herede dicti scolari a lo Ill° sig Duca di Milano 
Tecolast) a dicto L 400 contati al soprascripto Sig. Jo Angelo da D. Jacobo Tizono sono dinari de 
Maestro Andrea da Sollario depinctore ai suprascripto in dicto foglio 195. 


1525 fol. 333 
Heredi del q M° Andrea da Solario dipintore deno dar a di 2 zenaro L 400 sono per altri tanti posti a 


loro in credito in libro verdo dell’ anno 1526 in fol. 297. 

Heredi al incontro deno havere a di 9 Nov. L 400 sono per tanti di quelli li Domini scolari del scurolo 

a) aa io Maggiore di Milano sono restati contenti di essere facti debitori havuti et versati per 
° Jacobo Tizono a dicti scolari ad nome de dicti heredi d’esso quondam maestro Andrea a di 7 ott. 

1524 et di dena desi heredi como per uno scripto de dict sola appare de presente de di 9 

Novembre 1525 posto in filza al dicto in fol. 332 


1526 £. 297 Peres 
; Heredi di M® Andrea da Solaro pintore deno dare L 400 che sono per altri tanti posti a loro in 


credito in Lib rosso 1527 per saldo f. 346. 
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Heredi all’ incontro deno havere a di 2 Zenaro L 400 e sono per altri tanti posti a luy in debito in libro 
rosso 1525 et al consortio in fog] 468 e 333. 


f. 346 
Heredi del q maestro Andrea da Solaro pintore deno dar a di ultimo Dicembre L 50 computati ad 


Angelina di Canfalonero matre et tutrice di essi heredi del che haveré ad . . . L 5.50 a I’anno del 
molumento como appare per confesso tradito Octaviano del Conte (un notaio) ad D. Jo Jac Pozzo- 
— a dicto L 350 e sono per altri tanti posto a loro in credito in libro bianco 1528 per saldo a 
. 282. 
Heredi all’ incontro deno havere L 400 e sono per altri tanti posti ad loro in Debito in libro verde 1526 
- saldo a f. 297. 
. 282 
heredi del q M° Andrea uxor Angelina madre e tutrice dei figli per conto di capitali L 350. 
havere cfr. 1527 a f. 346. 
fogl. 316 
Heredi del q M° Andrea da Solaro oe cunto del capitale de dare L 15 sono contanti oo Angelina di 
Confanoneri uxor del g D. M° Andrea a Domino Jo Jac da Pozzobonello in conto a foglia 28. 
a dicto L 270 posto in libro verde 1530 in credito. 
Heredi all’ incontro deno haver L 285 sono per altri tanti posti a loro in debito in libro bianco 1528 
rt saldo a foglio 282. 


. 286 
Heredi del q M° Andrea da Solaro per cunto di capitali de dar a di 17 Nov. L 15 conjunx Angelina di 


Confanoneri molier de dicto maestro Andrea ad Jo Jac. Pozzobonello a dicto L 300 posto in libro 

turchino del 1531 in conto. 

Heredi all’ incontro deno haver L 270 posti in libro berettino 1529 a fog. 316 in debito. L 45 e sono 
rt il ficto di anni tri per uno livello di L 25 l’anno quali se ha a far sopra li beni del consorzio = 

fire 300 quali sono a presso al dicto consorzio e sono da St. Martino proximo passato retro a ficti libellari 


» debito. 
. 128 

Heredi del a M° Andrea da Solaro deno dar a di 24 Maggio L 15 computati a madonna Angela di 
i." sua moliera e meta de dicti. 

. 157 

Eredi del q M° Andrea da Solaro de dar a di 3 Febraro L 5 computati a Michel suo fiolo a Jo Jacobo 
Pozzobonello in conto. ; 

a di 16 Feb L 5 computati al soprascripto 


Michel da Jo Jac. soprascripto in conto. aes 
a di 29 dicto Lib 5 computati a Micheli soprascripto a Jo Jac. soprascripto in conto. 


a di 14 Marzo L 5 computati a Michel soprascripto a Jo Jac. soprascripto in conto. 
a di 3 Aprile L 10 computati a Michel soprascripto a Jo Jac. soprascripto in conto. 


a di 10 io L 10 computati a madonna Angelina di Contanoneri matre de dicti heredi a Messer 
Jo Jac. di Pozzobonello in conto. 

Ris sauteis L 200 sono per altri tanti posti a loro in libro gialdo 1533 in conto. 
Eredi al incontro deno haver L 240 sono per altri tanti posti in Libro Turchino 1531 in debito a foglio 
128. 
f. 142 


Heredi del q Maestro Andrea da Solaro deno dare adi 12 Luyo L 5 s 6 conto a Michel suo fiolo et 
Herede. a D. Jo Ja. Pozobonello in conto—a dicto L 200, s—per altri tanti posto in quello per saldo 
de la presente in conto. 

afo185 Lb 200. neni 
Heredi all’ incontro deno avere L 200 sono per altri tanti posti a loro in libro morello 1532 per saldo 
di quella in detto 

a fo157_ Lb. 200. “a icine 

al detto L 5 s 6 sono per altri tanti posto in quello a conto de dicti heredi in dicto. 

afo165 L5s6. 

L 206s 6. 
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Fig. 1. Here attributed to MANTEGNA, portrait of Francesco Sforza 
Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art (Widener Coll.) 



















A PORTRAIT OF 
FRANCESCO SFORZA By FERN RusK SHAPLEY 


HE Portrait of a Warrior (Fig. 1) which came to the National Gallery 
of Art with the Widener Collection has challenged the eye of art critics 
ever since Morelli discussed it in 1890. This was just after the dispersal 
of the Sciarra-Colonna Gallery in Rome, the earliest collection to which the 
picture has been traced.* Morelli’s categorical statements that the subject of 
the portrait is a Gonzaga, that the painter is Bonsignori and that the inscription 
is forged have been accepted, with varying reservations, by later writers. 

All have felt the powerful personality of the sitter, and some have tried to 
identify him with a particular Gonzaga (both Mantegna and Bonsignori 
worked for the Gonzaga family at Mantua). Morelli thought he might be 
Lodovico; the 1908 Widener catalogue labels him “Luigi Gonzaga”; and Mr. 
Berenson, who refers to the painting as “the most imposing of Bonsignori’s 
portraits .. . an elderly warrior of commanding personality and great force,”* 
merely calls him a “Gonzaga Warrior” in some of his references to the picture,* 
and elsewhere says that “there is no clue to identify the person represented.””* 

Luckily there #s a clue, a very conspicuous clue. On the lance rest of the armor 
is represented, as if engraved or etched, a brush with a ribbon tied to the handle. 
This is the most famous of the several devices used by the Sforza family of 
Milan, the spazzola (Figs. 2 and 4). It was a special favorite with Lodovico il 
Moro (1452-1508), and has sometimes been considered his personal emblem, 
chosen to indicate his desire to cleanse Italy from the stains of her internecine 
struggles. In fact, an amusing miniature in a manuscript shows I] Moro earn- 
estly wielding his brush on the robes of a large female personification of Italy.° 
Her dress is covered with pictures of towered cities, on her head is a towered 
crown, and to dispel the last doubt she is labeled “I am called Italy” (ITALIA 
IO SONO TIAMATA). But the scepter in her left hand is broken, so with her 
right she draws Il Moro to her, welcoming his efforts at renovation. 

Fashioned of precious jewels, the Sforza spazzola is used in the elaborate 
headdress of the National Gallery portrait (no. 649, Widener Collection) 
formerly identified as Lodovico’s wife, Beatrice d’Este, and now generally be- 
lieved to represent his niece, Bianca Maria Sforza (Fig. 7). Here the ribbon 
looped round the handle of the brush is, as in many other representations of 
the device, inscribed with the Sforza motto “with ability and time” (MERITO 
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ET TEMPORE), and brocaded into the lady’s dress is another Sforza emblem, 
three branches bearing fruit (cf. Fig. 5), a device often accompanied else- 
where by the motto “with time” inscribed in German (MIT ZEIT). 

But Lodovico il Moro was not the first to use the spazzola device. It appears 
in a missal given by his mother, Bianca Maria Visconti, in 1461 to the Basilica 
of Sant’ Antonio at Padua, ® and on portrait medals of Lodovico’s father, Fran- 
cesco Sforza, dated 1455.’ Again, on July 29, 1454, when Lodovico was only 
three years old, the device was used by Francesco Sforza in connection with a 
document granting Milanese naturalization to a private citizen.* 

It is, in fact, Francesco Sforza himself (born 1401, died 1466) whom the 
National Gallery portrait represents. A glance at almost any of the numerous 
plaques, medals, paintings and manuscript illuminations representing him 
would have proven this even without the help of the spazzola on the armor— 
provided that when glancing at them one had had our portrait in mind! Of 
those I have come across, all show the sitter in profile excepting a well-known 
medal by Sperandio (Fig. 3), which dates from about the time of Sforza’s 
death. This medal was probably done from a painting, not from life, and is 
unfortunately one of the crudest and most careless of Sperandio’s generally 
crude and careless pieces of modeling. ® 

Much better is the painted portrait of Sforza (Fig. 10) which, along with 
that of his wife, was transferred a few years ago from the Archivio Capitolare 
at Monza to the Brera in Milan. This portrait is the work of a Lombard artist, 
perhaps Bonifacio Bembo, and must have been painted around 1460. It shows 
our sitter in semi-official costume, a brocaded, fur-trimmed coat and the flat, 
round hat made familiar to us through Mantegna’s paintings of the Gonzagas 
at Mantua and sometimes called the ducal mortier. Some such portrait as this 
must have served as model for the North Italian illuminator who decorated the 
manuscript in the Royal Library at Turin (ms. 75) which was written by the 
young Lodovico il Moro, then still a student at Cremona. The manuscript is 
dated in 1467, a year after Francesco Sforza’s death, but his portrait that ap- 
pears in the margin of one of the pages (Fig. 5), above that of his wife, Bianca 
Maria Visconti, shows him at about the same age as does the Brera painting. 

A cloak similar to that seen in the two preceding portraits, but this time 
decorated on the breast with one of Francesco Sforza’s favorite emblems, the 
greyhound, is worn by the duke in a portrait carved on a marble plaque in the 
National Museum, Florence (Fig. 6). This relief shows Sforza bareheaded, 
at the age again of about sixty. The fine profile must have been studied from 
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life and is possibly the work of one of the prominent Florentine sculptors of 
the day, perhaps an artist sent from Florence to make a portrait of Sforza for 
his friend Cosimo de’ Medici.*° 

A relief portrait of the duke as he appeared near the end of his life, when 
illness had left its mark on his face, is the circular plaque on the doorway lead- 
ing into the small cloister of the Certosa at Pavia (Fig. 11). It is usually attrib- 
uted to the Mantegazza and cannot date long before Sforza’s death; possibly it 
was done later. Francesco Sforza took a great interest in the work on the 
Certosa, which had already been long in the process of building before his 
time. Pavia had come under his jurisdiction in 1447, several years before he 
became Duke of Milan, and his family resided there afterwards while the ducal 
residence in Milan was being prepared. So it is not surprising that Francesco 
and his wife appear a number of times in the decorations of the Certosa. In this 
plaque he is bareheaded but wears the Gothic plate armor characteristic of his 
official portraits, with the buckled strap in front, the laces at the shoulder and 
the mail gorget showing at the neck. 

A number of portrait medals give an idea of Francesco Sforza’s appearance 
in his early years, before he became Duke of Milan. The finest of these is the 
Pisanello medal with an inscription which seems to commemorate Sforza’s as- 
sumption of the lordship of Cremona, acquired through his marriage to Bianca 
Maria Visconti, 1441.' The medal shows our subject therefore at about forty 
years of age, with his features and pose stylized in the manner characteristic 
of Pisanello. 

Coming nearer the year in which the duke is shown in the National Gallery 
painting, we have the medal of 1456 by Enzola.** Here Sforza is bareheaded 
and wears his usual plate armor over the mail gorget. Two medals of Sforza 
are inscribed with the very year of the National Gallery portrait, 1455. One 
shows him bareheaded, the other with the mortier; both with the plate armor 
and with almost identical inscriptions interrupted with Sforza emblems, in- 
cluding the spazzola.” 

All these portraits give approximately the same description of the bold 
warrior, with his prominent aquiline nose, thin, firmly closed lips, fleshy double 
chin, thick muscular neck, small penetrating eyes and fastidiously dressed hair, 
arranged in a neat roll above his ears and covering the nape of his neck. But 
more precisely in the National Gallery painting than in any of the other por- 
traits do we find the characteristics that history assigns to this man, who was 
the greatest condottiere of the fifteenth century and, as soldier of fortune, 
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served many masters, playing one off against another so cleverly that he ranks 
as a pioneer in the balance-of-power system. Naples, Venice, Florence, Milan 
were the chief city states that he defended and opposed by turns, as affairs of 
the moment demanded, but always the guiding motive of his maneuvers was 
the eventual acquisition of the lordship of Milan. Never did he relax his pres- 
sure on the Milanese duke, Filippo Maria Visconti, who in spite of a fickle, 
suspicious nature was finally coerced into adopting Sforza as a son and giving 
him a daughter, Bianca Maria Visconti, in marriage. 

Notwithstanding all his fighting and scheming, Francesco Sforza had time 
to make himself loved in his home life, to take counsel with his intelligent wife 
and to help direct the education of his thirty-three or more children. His 
descendants honored him, as the founder of their dynasty. They had medals 
struck with his portrait; they gave him a prominent place among members of 
the family represented in religious and decorative subjects; and they planned 
that a colossal equestrian monument should commemorate him in the most 
conspicuous site in Milan, a large piazza in front of the Castle.** 

Contemporary descriptions of Francesco Sforza bring additional testimony 
as to his shrewdness, intelligence, strength of body and will, dignity and gra- 
ciousness. One of his admirers, Pope Pius II, described him upon his arrival at 
Mantua for the Diet of 1459: ‘““Though nearly sixty, he looked like a young 
man, tall and stately in build, brave in aspect, calm and gracious in conversa- 
tion, princely in carriage, with a rare combination of physical and mental 
gifts.”*° At another time the same writer referred to him as ‘‘a man skilled in 
governing, whom nothing could tire, wise and acute in seizing an opportunity, 
cunning and clever in deceiving, cautious and far-seeing in avoiding traps and 
in divining the purpose of his enemy. In fact, so able and firm was he that it is 
anything but easy even for a man endowed with considerable eloquence to 
draw an adequate portrait of him.”** Machiavelli, born three years after Fran- 
cesco Sforza’s death, has much to say about him. In the section of The Prince 
devoted to despots who rise to power by right of conquest he cites Sforza, who 
“from a private citizen became duke of Milan through suitable means and his 
great virtz.”"" Our brief outline of Sforza’s activities gives an idea of what 
Machiavelli meant by “suitable means.” Sforza had the reputation, further, of 
being “neither vengeful nor malicious, respectful to the church, and with rare 
exceptions, just in his dealings. He was also a speaker so impressive that people 
would listen to him, we are told, as though he were a second Nestor.”*® He 
“was perhaps of all the Italians of the fifteenth century the man most after the 
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Fig. 2. Sforza S pazzola Fig. 3. SPERANDIO, Portrait Medal of Francesco Sforza 
(From Malaguzzi | ‘alevi, La Corte di Dre) fus Collection 
Lodovico il Moro) 
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Fig. 4. Sforza Coat-of-Arms, Fig, 5. NORTH ITALIAN ARTIST 
with Onde and S pazzola Portraits of Francesco Sforza and His Wife 
Pavia, Certosa Turin Royal Library (ms. 75) 
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heart of his age. Never was the triumph of genius and individual power more 
brilliantly displayed than in him; and those who would not recognize his merit 
were at least forced to wonder at him as the spoilt child of fortune.”’*® 

Francesco Sforza was at the height of his power by the time he reached his 
fifty-fourth year, the age at which he is represented in the National Gallery 
portrait. In 1450 he had entered Milan in triumph, and had at once set himself 
to the task of bringing peace and prosperity to the city and his far-flung subject 
towns, preparing, in the words of Machiavelli, ‘‘to enjoy in peace what he had 
acquired by war.” In January, 1454, with the Peace of Lodi, and in January, 
1455, with the twenty-five-year alliance between Milan, Naples and Florence, 
he had scored two great diplomatic triumphs that were to bring many years of 
comparative peace to Italy. He gave his attention also to the arts and to scholar- 
ship. In 1455 he sent to Florence for the designs of Brunelleschi’s famous 
Ospedale degli Innocenti, to be followed in building the splendid hospital that 
he founded in Milan. More than once his rich treasury was hard pressed by his 
building activities. At his court were some of the most noted humanists of the 
day; and the ducal library at Pavia was his great pride, exhibited by his order 
to the most distinguished ambassadors and praised by those competent to judge 
as the finest in Italy.?° 

It is easy to see in the National Gallery portrait the Francesco Sforza of all 
these remarkable characteristics and accomplishments. His physical endurance, 
his indomitable will, his quick, clever mind impress us immediately. And the 
ruse in his small fixed eyes does not escape us, nor his weakness for some of the 
luxuries of life: even the great warrior is particular to a point with his parrucc- 
hiere, and he requires his armor to be richly etched and to be decorated with 
straps and laces which match his hat of rich cinnabar-red. 

With the identification of the sitter in our portrait established, we may 
profitably review the problem of the painter. The first critical discussion of the 
picture, so far as we know, was Morelli’s note in 1890. Now when any art 
object of unknown or incomplete pedigree bears a signature, that signature is 
immediately suspect. So it is not strange that Morelli, who was rather addicted 
to doubting Mantegna signatures, and Mantegna attributions in general, 
should have discarded as forged the inscription—AN. MANTINIA /PINX. 
ANNO/M. CCCC/LV—on the portrait now in the National Gallery of Art, 
especially since he read the date as 1504 instead of 1455.°* He cited the picture 
to show how Bonsignori (c. 1453-1519) approached Mantegna “‘so nearly that 
some of his portraits are ascribed to that master by inexperienced critics.*? 
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Mr. Berenson read the date correctly as 1455, but sustained Morelli’s con- 
clusions about the attribution, which subsequent notices of the portrait have 
followed.** Mr. Berenson believed the inscription to be a forgery on account 
of its “slovenly lettering’ and because the date belongs to a period in Man- 
tegna’s career when he was painting the more “timid and rigid” Saint Luke 
polyptych in the Brera and the Berlin Portrait of Cardinal Mezzarota, “so 
much severer, so much more searching, so much more sculptural in conception 
and characterization” than the Sforza portrait. “For Mantegna,” Mr. Berenson 
adds, “the outlines are too vague, the drawing too feeble, the conception too 
pictorial.” The ear, mouth, prominent nostrils, double chin and pose he finds 
unlike Mantegna’s types but very like Bonsignori’s, as seen especially in the 
signed portrait of 1487 in the National Gallery, London (Fig. 9). 

The pictorial quality of the Sforza portrait would seem to be the strongest 
evidence in favor of the Bonsignori attribution. Just how much this is owing to 
the heavy layers of varnish that now mar the painting we can know only when 
the panel has been cleaned. The cleaning will determine also whether, as seems 
likely from the present appearance, the inscription has been gone over by a 
careless hand. But even as it stands the inscription is not without parallels in 
Mantegna’s authentic works, notably the Camera degli Sposi frescoes, at 
Mantua.** 

For rigid, sculpturesque effect the Sforza portrait may fall considerably 
behind the Saint Luke altarpiece, but it approaches the Saint Eu phemia of 1454 
and the Eremitani frescoes finished at about the same time (Figs. 12 and 13). 
And the Portrait of Cardinal Mezzarota (Fig. 8) , that warlike churchman who 
at the head of the papal troops once clashed with Francesco Sforza, seems to 
me to support rather than disprove a close connection of the Sforza bust with 
Mantegna. Kristeller’s eloquent description of the Mezzarota could be used 
almost verbatim for the Sforza.*° 

As for Morellian comparisons of morphological details, Mantegna, with 
his great variety of forms, offers quite as good parallels as does Bonsignori. 
The ear in the Sforza portrait is almost exactly repeated in the Naples portrait 
of the young Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga, and other similar ears may be seen 
in the Eremitani frescoes. A good parallel for the mouth appears in Fig. 13. 
For the hair we may compare, among many other examples, the Saint Eu phemia 
(Fig. 12) at Naples and the Saint George at Venice. In the latter we have 
also a good parallel for the armor, even to the beveled rivets through the 
straps and the beautiful cinnabar-red of the straps themselves. The etched 
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pseudo-Kufic border on the armor, so much used by many Renaissance artists, 
was especially popular with Mantegna and can be paralleled in many of his 
paintings, as can the fluted treatment of the ribbon looped around the handle 
of the spazzola. 

The pose of the Sforza, instead of being ‘“‘distinctly Bonsignori’s,” is in fact 
altogether characteristic of Mantegna. It is a pose that suggests an almost 
bristling aloofness and a reserve of great dignity, partly due here, as so often 
in Mantegna, to the point of sight that he has chosen, looking somewhat 
upward at his model. Mantegna had exploited this method to the fullest only 
a year or two before in his Eremitani fresco of Saint James Lead to Execution. 
There the base line of the picture is so high that only the figures in the imme- 
diate foreground are visible in their full length. 

How dull and uninteresting the authentic works of Bonsignori appear by 
comparison with the Sforza bust! The likeness to the London portrait (Fig. 9), 
on which the ascription to Bonsignori is largely based, is due chiefly to the 
fact that both sitters are corpulent, with heavy double chins. Bonsignori’s 
head is very lifelike, but the effect has been obtained by painstakingly copying 
the physical details so minutely that the result comes dangerously near giving 
the spectator the unpleasant feeling of seeing the actual flesh. The ear, nose, 
eyes are too much like anatomical studies. Quite the contrary in the Sforza 
portrait: here the style of the artist has given the painting a life of its own, 
a little withdrawn from the life of real flesh and blood, and that is what 
distinguishes great portraiture. 

The inscription on the National Gallery portrait is, therefore, not to be so 
easily discounted. The date corresponds accurately to the age of the sitter, 
then fifty-four, past middle age but still physically vigorous and mentally alert. 
And the signature need not have been added grudgingly, even by such a master 
as Mantegna, to the superb characterization. If not by Mantegna himself, the 
painting is a copy after him, possibly by Bonsignori. Vasari tells us that 
Bonsignori was “most excellent in making portraits from life” and he 
painted a great many for the Marquis of Mantua to be sent to France and 
Germany as presents for various princes.?° Among those Vasari enumerates 
as being left in Mantua is one of Francesco Sforza. This could not have been 
done from life since Sforza died when Bonsignori was only about ten years old. 

So far as we know, it would have been entirely possible for Mantegna to 
have painted a portrait of Sforza in 1455. In 1454 Mantegna married Giovanni 

Bellini’s sister; no documents locate him definitely in the two following years. 
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He finished the frescoes in the Eremitani Chapel at Padua around 1454 or 
1455, and the first preserved correspondence between him and Marquis 
Lodovico Gonzaga of Mantua, dating from 1457, refers to earlier communi- 
cation between them. Francesco Sforza had relationships with both Padua 
and Mantua: his wife’s gift to Sant’ Antonio, Padua, was mentioned above 
and she was a close friend of the Gonzagas—cordial visits between the two 
families are described in contemporary letters and records. Sforza could 
scarcely have avoided hearing of the young painter who was already being 
sought by some of the foremost patrons of art. Even if the duke did not him- 
self commission Mantegna to paint his portrait, some princely admirer or 
friend might have ordered it, sending the artist to do the painting from life. 
Such a practice was not at all uncommon at the time.—the Medici at Florence 
and the Este at Ferrara are among those who had portraits of Francesco 
Sforza.?7 

It is not impossible that our portrait—or, if it is a copy, its original—was 
painted for a distinguished Colonna, one of the ancestors of the noble Italian 
family whose collection is the earliest to which we can trace the painting. 
Antonio Colonna (1408-1471) led a life that could nearly match Francesco 
Sforza’s in precarious intrigues. Much of his career, because of his possessions 
in that region, was closely associated with Naples, where Francesco inherited 
from his father, Muzio (Attendolo) Sforza, his early commissions as 
condottiere in the service of Queen Giovanna. Colonna, during his desperate 
struggles with Pope Eugene IV, carried on a secret correspondence with 
Francesco Sforza.?* Later on, when Sforza was negotiating for the Triple 
Alliance, reached between Naples, Milan and Florence in January, 1455 (the 
year inscribed on our portrait), Antonio Colonna was probably very useful 
to him. The negotiations were extremely difficult because, among other 
obstacles, King Alfonso of Naples had long had designs on Milan and Sforza 
consequently favored Alfonso’s enemies, the Angevine claimants to the realm 
of Naples. In this embarrassing situation, Colonna as supporter of Alfonso 
and the friend of Sforza could have been a great help. The happy outcome may 
plausibly have offered occasion for an exchange of portraits between the two 
powerful men. 

The National Gallery of Art now has a considerable group of Sforza 
portraits. The earliest is that of the donor in an extraordinarily charming iictle 
panel of the Madonna and Child with Saints (no. 130, Kress Collection) 
painted by an anonymous Lombard artist. The inscription written across the 
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Fig. 11. MANTEGAZZA(?) 
Portrait of Francesco Sforza 
Pavia, Certosa 


Fig. 10. BONIFACIO BEMBO( ?) 
Portrait of Francesco Sforza 
Milan, Brera Galler) 


Fig. 12. MANTEGNA, Saint Euphemia (detail) Fig. 13. MANTEGNA 
Naples, National Museum Burial of Saint Christopher (detail) 
Padua, Church of the Eremitani 










































bottom of the panel, beneath the Sforza emblem of the lion rampant carrying 
a branch, states that the donor, “the outstanding and capable gentleman, 
Matthaeus de’ Attendoli, Bolognino, commander of the Ticinian fortress, 
made Count of Sant’ Angelo by Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, in the year 
1452, is received by the Mother of God into her patronage, his sponsors being 
Saints John the Evangelist and Anthony Abbot.” This Matthaeus de’ Attendoli 
of Bologna, popularly known as II Bolognino, was a member of the Attendolo 
(Sforza) family by adoption.*® The adoption, as well as the gift of the Castle 
of Sant’ Angelo, near Lodi, was a token of Francesco Sforza’s gratitude to 
Ii Bolognino for having yielded to him the fortress of Pavia when that city 
found itself, in 1447, in the necessity of choosing between Venice and Milan.*° 
Since Francesco Sforza was ouce himself adopted in this way by Filippo Maria 
Visconti (1391-1447) and since he married Visconti’s daughter, Bianca Maria, 
we may be allowed to mention the relief of Filippo Maria (no. A-52, Kress 
Collection) in connection with our group of Sforza portraits. This fine plaque 
of the profile head is attributed to Amadeo and would date, therefore, around 
1480, many years after the sitter’s death. 

The other Sforza portraits in the National Gallery of Art take us into the 
two generations that succeeded Francesco’s. We see Ginevra Sforza (1440- 
c. 1507), daughter of Francesco’s brother Alessandro and wife of Giovanni II 
Bentivoglio of Bologna, in one of the finest of Ferrarese portraits (no. 331, 
Kress Collection), by Ercole Roberti, whose painting of her husband also 
belongs to the Gallery’s collection (no. 330, Kress Collection). A circular 
plaque by Amadeo (no. A-9, Mellon Collection) presents in low relief the 
characteristic features of Francesco Sforza’s famous son Lodovico il Moro, 
who though ostensibly only Duke of Bari when he sat for the portrait, c. 1490, 
had already assumed the power of Duke of Milan, which he later became by 
public recognition also, succeeding his sickly nephew Gian Galeazzo Sforza, 
the sixth duke, who is represented in a companion plaque (no. A-10, Mellon 
Collection) by Amadeo. It is probable that Lodovico il Moro is to be recog- 
nized again in the donor kneeling at the right of the Madonna in the relief 
attributed to Pyrgoteles (no. A-40, Kress Collection) .” Finally, in our group 
of Sforza portraits we have the fascinating profile (no. 649, Widener Collec- 
tion) now generally believed to represent Gian Galeazzo’s sister, Bianca Maria 
Sforza, before her marriage to Emperor Maximilian. This panel (Fig. 7), 
painted by Ambrogio de’ Predis, probably about the year 1493, was mentioned 
above as displaying in the richly brocaded and jeweled parure the Sforza 
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emblems of the branches bearing fruit and the spazzola with the motto 
MERITO ET TEMPORE, a motto interpreted in the life of each member of 
the family according to his individual standards and ambitions. 


* Giovanni Morelli, Italian Painters: The Galleries of Munich and Dresden, English translation by C. J. 
Ffoulkes, London, 1893, P- 124, note. (German edition, 1890.) The portrait had been published the preceding 
year in Dieci Quadri della Galleria Sciarra ...con cenn storici e critici raccolti da Leone Vicchi, Rome, 1889. 
Either the reproduction had been considerably retouched, changing, notably, the armor’s border of pseudo- 
Kufic letters into what looks like a floral design, or the portrait was subsequently restored before its repro- 
duction in the 1908 Widener catalogue. Vicchi's text gives no information about the provenance of the picture. 
The painting entered the Widener Collection in 1898 and was presented to the National Gallery of Art 
(No. 600) in 1942. 
* B. Berenson, V enetian Painting in America, New York, 1916, p. 172. 
* E.g., Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, 1932, p. 97. 
* Venetian Painting in America, p. 172. 
* Trivulziano 2168. Illustrated in F. Malaguzzi Valeri, La Corte di Lodovico il Moro, Milan, 1913, I, 357. 
* [bid., 1, 321; U1, 130; illustrated, I, 14. 
* See note 13. 
* The case that once contained the seal was still attached to the document in 1775, according to G. A. Zanetti, 
Monete e Zecche d’ltalia, Bologna, 1775, 1, 218. The upper part of this case was engraved with Francesco 
Sforza’s initials, F. S., and four devices, among which was the spazzola. 
* See G. F. Hill, Renaissance Medals (the Gustave Dreyfus Collection), Oxford, 1913, No. 115. 
* Filarete and Michelozzo are two of the attributions gs mona (see G. Clausse, Les Sforza et les arts en 
Milanais, Paris, 1909, p. 63 f.). A relief portrait of Francesco Sforza connected more reasonably with 
Michelozzo is that on the portal of the Medici Bank (the palace presented by Francesco Sforza to Cosimo de’ 
Medici in token of friendship), now in the Archaeological Museum, Milan. See also note 27. 
“ G. F. Hill, op. cit., No. 5. 
* Ibid., No. 92. No. 98 is a somewhat larger profile of Sforza by Enzola, based on the medal of 1456. 
“"G. F. Hill, A Corpus of Italian Medals of the Renaissance before Cellini. London, 1930, Nos. 640 (London, 
ex-Wagner) and 641 (ex-Heiss), dates both of these medals from the late fifteenth century, the one with the 
mortier being altered by modern chasing. G. Clausse, of. cit., p. 61 (illustration as cover design), believes the 
latter to belong to the date given in its inscription and attributes it tentatively to Enzola. 
™ Francesco's portrait appears in paintings Borgognone, Bramante, Giulio Campi, Luini and in many 
manuscript illuminations of the end of the fifteenth century. The opp group is the one on which 
Leonardo worked for years and of which he completed a full-sized model in clay. 
- re? Collison-Morley, The Story of the Sforzas, New York, 1934, p. 67 f. 

lbid. 
™ Machiavelli, I/ Principe, cap. VII. 
* Collison-Morley, Joc. cit. : 
me * Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, New York (Phaidon), n.d., p. 22. 
* This library was founded by Galeazzo II Visconti (died 1378). Increased by the Visconti successors, it was 
already of great importance when Francesco Sforza began adding to it. See Cambridge Medieval History, VII, 
763. 
™ Morelli believed the inscription on the Naples Saint Euphemia to be false, an inscription which Paul Kris- 
teller —— Mantegna, London and New York, 1901, p. 137) says “is as evidently genuine as the author- 
ship of Mantegna is indubitable’’; and Morelli considered the Berlin Presentation a copy, calling original the 
“feeble, late . . . copy on wood in the Galleria Querini-Stampalia in Venice.” See Kristeller, op. cit., p. 144, 


note. 


™ See note 1. 
* B. Berenson, Lorenzo Lotto, London, 1901, p. 42 f. Considering the style of the costume, which is some 


thirty years earlier than the date to which the painting must be assigned if done by Bonsignori, Mr. Berenson 
(in Pictures in the Collection of P. A. B. Widener, Philadelphia, 1916, under “Francesco Bonsignori: Por- 
trait Bust of an Elderly Warrior”) has mentioned the possibility that the portrait may have represented a man 
no longer living. G. M. Richter (“A Mantegna Problem,” Apollo, XXIX (Feb., 1939), 65) says, “We can 
find, I think, a similar case of collaboration between Mantegna and Bonsignori in the Portrait of a Warrior in 
the Widener Collection. . . . The execution of this picture must doubtless be assi to Bonsignori. But also 
this portrait must have been designed by Mantegna and painted in his studio. The grand conception of this 
magnificent portrait cannot very well have originated in Bonsignori’s mind.” i : 

* 1 do not know how much retouching has been done on the inscriptions in the Camera degli Sposi. Even in 
such carefully finished work as the antique busts on the ceiling the lettering is uneven and somewhat careless, 
while in the dedication tablet over the entrance door of the room the lettering is more slovenly than in our 
example. On the cartello bearing signature and date at the bottom of the Saint Euphemia panel the lettering is 
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scarcely more careful than that on Francesco Sforza’s portiait and very much like it. We may note in the latter 
too, as in many of Mantegna’s inscriptions, the tendency to make the left side of the M larger than the right 
side, in spite of the fact that since Sforza is turned three-quarters to the left the inscription on our panel is 
seen in perspective receding slightly to the left. 

* Kristeller, op. cit., p. 172 f. 

* Vasari, Delle Vite . . ., Florence, 1568, III’, 260. 

* See F. Malaguzzi Valeri, Pittori iombardi del quattrocento, Milan, 1902, p. 137 f.; E. Mintz, Les Collections 
des Médicis au XVe siécle, Paris, 1888, p. 64 (inventory made in 1492). 

* P. Litta, Le Famiglie celebri italiane, U1, under Colonna, pl. IV. 

* Atcendoli is the original name of the Sforzas. It is said that the name Sforza was adopted by the Attendoli in 
pursuance of the wishes of Queen Giov who thought in this way to commemorate the deeds of force 
performed by Francesco's father, Muzio Attendolo, in support of her rule. 

“Francesco was solemnly received in Pavia as Count. He promised in the capitulations to respect the-ancient 
privileges of the city, to raise no new taxes, to pay his own officials, and to devote a certain portion of the 
revenues to the repair of the walls and bridges. To these conditions he strictly adhered, and from that time 
the citizens of Pavia were among the most loyal subjects of the House of Sforza.” C. M. Ady, A History of 
Milan under the Sforza, London, 1907, p. 41. 
™ For this identification see W. R. Valentiner, Catalogue of an Exhibition of Italian Gothic and Early Renais- 
sance Sculptures, Detroit, 1938, No. 84. 


















EARLY AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE PRINTS By FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


more than an antiquarian quest for first attempts or a listing of the 
oldest prints, embracing good and bad for the sake of completeness. 
It involves also the slow growth of a public appreciation of landscape and of 
its cultivation by painters and engravers well into the nineteenth century. 
Colonial life in the seventeenth century was obviously a struggle for exist- 
ence. The stern New England mentality held to intellectual interests, shown 
for instance in the early founding of Harvard College, but the arts had no 
place to speak of. If, in the eighteenth century, there was enough material 
progress to permit expression in portraiture, ‘‘few Americans,” as S. E. Morison 
and H. S. Commager say in their Growth of the American Re public, “had the 
taste or leisure to appreciate the rugged grandeur of their mountains and 
forests, swift rapids, and mighty waterfalls.” Of course, some of the pioneers 
may have had some vague perception of the wild beauties of nature, perhaps 
without a seeing eye but feeling some of the spirit of grandeur, of mystery 
and aloofness. James Fenimore Cooper caught this possible response in his 
description of Deerslayer’s reaction to the scenes among which he moved, 
whose majesty he regarded with a religious feeling. But, says the chief char- 
acter in Cooper’s Satanstoe, supposed to be writing of 1757, “to own the truth, 
the art of painting has not made much progress in the colonies.” However, 
a rising demand for portraiture found painters to supply it. But for landscape 
painting — indigenous, not foreign — it was long before there was enough 
interest to encourage painters to enter this special field, though some made the 
attempt. We are told that Smibert and West did some landscapes, and bits of 
landscape might find their way into backgrounds of portraits, as in that of 
Benjamin Tallmadge by Ralph Earl, or C. W. Peale’s portrait of Mrs. Robert 
Morris, or James Peale’s James Peale and his Family, with its wide view. 
That is as far as it went. It was not until nearly the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century that painters tried more persistently to specialize in landscape. 
Antiquarian zeal and scholarship have rescued some early efforts from 
oblivion. J. Hall Pleasants, in a study of Four late Eighteenth Century Anglo- 
American Landscape Painters (American Antiquarian Society, 1943) deals 
with the Englishmen George Beck, William Groombridge, Francis Guy and 


CONSIDERATION of early landscape prints in this country implies 
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Fig. 1. PAUL SANDBY, after a sketch by GOVERNOR POWNAL 
A View of the Great Cohoes Falls on the Mohawk River 
(dine engraving by William Elliot, published in London in 1768) 





Fig. 2. C. B. J. FEVRET DE ST. MEMIN, View of the City and Harbour of New York, 
taken from Mount Pitt, the Seat of John R. Livingston, Esq., 1794 (colored etching) 
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Fig. 3. ALEXANDER WILSON, General View of the Falls of Niagara 
(line engraving by George Cooke, Port Folio, March, 1810) 
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Fig. 4. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, New York from Hobuck Ferry House, New Jersey, ¢. 1796 
(aquatint by F. Jukes, published in London, 1800) 

















William Winstanley. The first three remained here; the last returned to 
England. In the eighteenth century, says Pleasants, landscape painting was 
“an unprofitable occupation,” and he speaks of “public indifference to 
Groombridge’s paintings.” No doubt there was public indifference generally, 
but the paintings too seem often to have been evidence of good intentions 
rather than capability. Pleasants says further that to try to determine who was 
the first one to paint landscapes in this country “would indeed be rash.” 
He notes J. E. Kiihn, who in 1707-17 furnished some portraits with “elaborate 
backgrounds depicting formal gardens, architectural details, and other land- 
scape features”; Nathaniel Emmons (died 1740), whose obituary informs us 
that “some of his pieces are such admirable imitations of nature, . . . River 
Banks, and Rural Scenes that the pleased Eye cannot easily leave them”; and 
Smibert, who at his death in 1751 left thirteen “landskips.” Apparently none 
of their landscapes have been preserved. Our author also tells us that of the 
four painters with whom he deals, three “followed the traditional English 
schools of painting,” while Guy, the best of the lot, “painted nature as he 
saw it.” Guy himself boldly announced that “the principal connoisseurs of 
America approve and recommend my pictures.” He apparently chose views 
which would appeal to personal interests. Lloyd Goodrich, who calls him 
“probably the first landscape painter in this country, in the sense of an artist 
who painted chiefly landscapes,” says that he “specialized particularly in 
painting country estates, probably commissioned by the gentry. . .. His pictures 
featured the owner’s mansion, shown at some distance, surrounded by lawns 
and trees and fields.” The portrayal of someone’s estate was to remain a char- 
acteristic feature of landscape art for some time, as is shown by many 
engravings of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

It is a significant comment too on the state of engraving in our country that 
for some time drawings made here were engraved and published in England. 
Views of the Hudson River (Fig. 4), Passaic Falls and Mount Vernon, by 
Alexander Robertson (who came to this country in 1792) were aquatinted 
by F. Jukes and published in London in 1800-02. Some of George Beck’s city 
views were engraved by Cartwright and issued in London. His view of 
_ Baltimore is mainly a landscape with the city shoved off almost to invisibility. 
Private estates are similarly represented and this was to remain a dominant 
feature of the native engravings, too, for a number of years. It seems to show 
some concern with landscape on the part of artists, even when they were 
supposed to be delineating city views. This feature is aided further when there 
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is a body of water between the beholder and the city, serving to put the latter 
still farther off as a distant element in the composition rather than as the main 
feature. Later prints done in our country show that these devices were employed 
assiduously, as appears from the plates in the catalogue of the famous coliection 
of I. N. Phelps Stokes in the New York Public Library. 

The device of framing city views in a foreground landscape, which might 
possibly lead the beholder a bit away from a wholly materially-minded pleasure 
in purely urban development, had already appeared in much earlier prints 
made in England to satisfy transatlantic curiosity concerning the growth of 
the colonies and the appearance of the settlements and their surroundings. 
Among these large and historically important engravings were the Carwitham 
views of New York and Philadelphia (about 1731-36), the Howdell-Canot 
views of New York City (about 1763), and the plates of the “Scenographia,” 
issued in the 1750's, engraved principally by Canot and Benazech. In this latter 
series, City views varied with pictures of the Falls of Montmorenci, the Hudson 
River, Passaic Falls and Cohoes Falls (Fig. 1) —subjects which were to occupy 
engravers much in later years. The fact that a large tree or two frequently 
appeared at the two sides, to carry out still further the idea of a landscape 
frame for city views, naturally takes the mind back to Claude Lorrain, in 
whose works this contrivance often appears, accentuating the feeling of depth. 
His influence in our country, coming mainly from England, seems fairly 
evident. 

During this period of imported prints, home production hardly went beyond 
maps and plans, which were furnished by James Turner, Henry Dawkins, 
James Smither, Robert Aitken and others, mainly plodding craftsmen. Our 
engravers of that period have littie more than an antiquarian interest today, 
especially when they ambitiously attempted pictorial representation. City 
views and pictures of individual buildings came fairly early. When William 
Burgis about 1746 issued his South Prospect of the Flowering City of New 
York (about five feet long) and his plate of the Colleges in Cambridge 
(Harvard), he served pride in local development, as did James Claypoole, Jr., 
Paul Revere, Thomas Johnston and others in succeeding years. But the land- 
scape element is not noticeable. 

The protracted struggle of the Revolution called for pictorial reporting of 
military events but this was too much for the engravers of the time. When we 
look up the engravings of the Battle of Bunker Hill by Bernard Romans and 
Robert Aitken—the latter in the Pennsylvania Magazine of 1775—they turn 
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out to be plans. If one wishes to very much, one may conjure up a weak land- 

scape interest in Amos Doolittle’s bit of pictorial war reporting, the famous 
four large plates of the actions of Lexington and Cambridge. They were fear- 
fully and wonderfully engraved after the equally fearful and wonderful de- 
signs of Ralph Earl. The incorrectness of the landscape, a matter of topography, 
was pointed out to me years ago by Edward Simmons, the mural painter." 

With the coming of peace and the gradual development of the new nation, 
there came also a little more scope and hope for the practice of the fine arts. 
Yet, as Stauffer says, “it was not until 1794 that a meritorious plate of any 
description was engraved.” That was an engraving by Cornelius Tiebout, 
which reminds one of the old saying that among the blind the one-eyed is king. 
As the craftsmanship of the engravers gradually grew more fitted to their tasks, 
portraiture (the demand for which was long to dominate painting and 
engraving) was increasingly supplemented by views of cities and buildings; 
then came timorous excursions into natural scenery. Niagara Falls was pictured 
certainly as early as 1790 in a plate by Samuel Hill in the Massachusetts 
Magazine for July. That famous place was to furnish work for designers and 
engravers for many years, as were other scenic spots which received their first 
attention in the final decade of the eighteenth century. Such sporadic attempts 
to represent the beauties of our land often were evidently prompted by con- 
siderations of marketability based on personal interests of a possible buyer. 
Such considerations were felt for a long time and were natural under the 
conditions. Hence there are pictures of private estates, such as Mount Pleasant, 
in Leicester, the property of the late Mr. Thomas Stickney, as seen from the 
Academy and Green Hill, the seat of Samuel Meredith, Esq., near Philadel phia 
(Massachusetts Magazine, the former in April, 1794, the latter in October, 
1792), drawn by Jacob Hoffman, both engraved by Samuel Hill; or View on 
the Schuylkill, South West prospect of Bush Hill, the seat of Wm. Hamilton, 
Esq., near Philadelphia, by Tiebout, after Hoffman (Columbian Magazine, 
February, 1793). 

Such engravings were nearly all small and were published in periodicals. 
In fact it was the magazines that first fostered an interest in landscape per se, 
or to some extent per se, in the last dozen years of the eighteenth century. True, 
Stauffer cites an advertisement in the Pennsylvania Journal of May 11, 1774: 
“John Norman, architect and landscape engraver,” but he lists only maps and 
plans by this engraver—no landscapes. But in the magazines there began to 
appear occasional line engravings on copper of scenic interest. Not infre- 
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quently they were linked to some historical event, as in Samuel Hill’s View of 
the Green in Lexington where the British troops fwst fwed on Americans in 
1775 (Massachusetts Magazine, January, 1794), or in James Trenchard’s 
East View of Gray's Ferry near Philadelphia: with the Triumphal Arches... 
erected for the Reception of Gen. Washington, April 20, 1789, drawn by 
Charles Willson Peale (Columbian Magazine, May, 1789). Peale, among his 
many and varied activities, found time to arrange public spectacles, with 
transparencies and fireworks. This 1789 affair was one of them, and the pur- 
pose of the engraving is evident. But the general design of the scene is evidently 
borrowed from a larger engraving by Trenchard after Peale, which appeared 
in the same magazine for August, 1787. In this earlier East View of Gray's 
Ferry on the River Schuylkill, of course without the festal decorations, the 
bridge structure, “‘of crude simplicity,” as Charles C. Sellers says, is obtrusive 
enough, but if you half close your eyes, as William Sartain used to say to his 
students at the Art Students’ League, you may let this print pass as something 
of a landscape, for there is a brave attempt to give the proper effect to the 
reflection of trees in the water at the right. 

Whatever the motive, the public was drawn away at least a little from the 
complacent consideration of material success to the possibility of enjoyment 
of rural beauty. That interest was frequently stressed in the text accompany- 
ing the engravings, even those devoted to private estates. The New York 
Magazine of October, 1792, speaking of the seat of Judge Strong, says: 
“It affords a very beautiful and picturesque prospect to the traveller passing 
through Setauket.” The same magazine (June, 1796) says of Mount Pleasant: 
“This very agreeable seat (the property of the late Mr. Thomas Stickney, 
deceased) .. . commands a delightful and extensive prospect.” 

The hunt for “firsts” is always alluring and satisfactory until you are ante- 
dated by someone else. Extreme anxiety to prove priority might cause citation 
of Father Abraham’s Almanac for 1759 (New York: H. Gaine), which has a 
little woodcut for each month, the action of which is generally placed in an 
imaginary landscape—such as it is. But that would be stretching a point. If you 
happen to go over a copy of the Pennsylvania Magazine in which plates are 
missing—not an unusual occurrence—you may be misled by letterpress state- 
ments regarding “‘a beautiful engraving of the Harbour and Town of Boston” 
(June, 1775) or “a very elegant engraving of the late Battle at Charlestown” 
(September, 1775). Both were merely plans, such as this monthly was 
publishing during 1775-6. 
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Fig. 9. THOMAS BIRCH, View near Bordenton, from the Gardens of the Count de Surt illiers 
(colored aquatint by ]. Drayton, Analectic Magazine, 1820) 


Fig. 10. WILLIAM BIRCH, The Sun Reflecting on the Deu 
( stippie engraving, Birch’s “Country Seats of the United States,’ 1808) 
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The first real landscape engraving that I have met with in an American 
magazine—or which may stand as the first until correction comes—is A View 
of the Ohiophyle Falls, in Pennsylvania, which appeared in the Columbian 
Magazine for February, 1787, with text by David Rittenhouse. It is quite 
topographical in intent. These Falls were engraved again in 1796 for the 
New York Magazine, so that they must have exerted a special attraction. This 
may be said much more emphatically of the Natural Bridge of Virginia, an 
engraving of which, by James Trenchard, appeared in the Columbian 
Magazine for September, 1787. This subject remained a standby for many 
years. 

So in the 1790's, in these small magazine plates, there came some attention 
to natural scenery, some recognition by publishers and editors of the part that 
it might play in the life of their readers. The text accompanying such plates 
sheds an interesting light on the conditions under which these efforts were 
accomplished. The New York Magazine of June, 1794 published an engraving 
by Scoles, A View at Minisink, New Jersey, drawn on the spot by Jacob 
Hoffman, an early specialist in landscape drawing, whose work appeared also 
in the Massachusetts Magazine. The editorial comment ran: 


In the plate accompanying the present number, the Editors have the 
pleasure to present their — with an elegant rural prospect from a part of 
our country, which affords as many novel and romantic scenes as a lover of the 
charms of nature can anywhere meet with, or as the most enthusiastic artist 
could possibly desire. This print is one of a series of engravings illustrative of 
the natural beauties of our country, from drawings, entirely original, fur- 
nished the Editors by an obliging correspondent, which will occasionally be 
introduced among the embellishments of this work. 


In March, 1796, this magazine repeated its promise to publish views when 
writing up a View on Broadhead’s Creek by Scoles after Hoffman: 
The view . . . is from a very romantic and pleasing part of the County of 
Northampton, in Pennsylvania — a county which . . . exhibits to the traveller 
. .. scenes calculated to arrest the attention and excite admiration, several of 
which we hope to be enabled to lay before our readers in the course of the 
present volume. 
Similarly the American Universal Magazine, in its first volume, 1797, noted 
its View on Mushanon River, engraved by J. Bowes after the busy Hoffman, 


thus: 

To contribute as much as possible to the entertainment of every class of 
our readers, by delighting the eye as well as amusing and instructing the un- 
derstanding, we have in contemplation . . . to present the public occasionally 

... with interesting views from nature, particularly such as are illustrative of 














the natural beauties of our own country, convinced that no quarter of the 
world, however celebrated, affords more novel and sublime scenes than are 
to be met with among the romantic wilds of America. 

Such facile enthusiasm, often rising to lofty heights, is not without a spread- 
eagle tang, and could expend itself on quite simple and familiar scenes. Did 
the New York Magazine in February, 1794, publish a View at Pahaquarrie, 
Sussex County, New Jersey, by Scoles after Hoffman, there was also the florid 
comment: 

In this part of the country the beauties of nature consist entirely of a con- 
tinued succession of eminences and declivities, of verdant borders and gloomy 
woods. To those who delight to examine her in her most wild and fantastic 
forms, such varieties as those few objects can occasion, and such pleasures as 
they can afford, are here to be found in full perfection. 

Of the “extremely romantic” prospect of this place the plate gives no inkling. 
It is simply a picture of a somewhat drab settlement. When the same magazine 
in December of the same year 1794 offered an East View of McNeal’s Ferry 
at Saratoga, by Scoles, there was some topographical text, ending: 

The view here given is taken from the rear of the house: it affords a beau- 
tiful prospect of a large bason, with two strong eddies on each side and the 
rapid below. No visitor leaves this place without carrying with him those 
delightful sensations which its beauties are so well calculated to excite. 

And in February, 1795, this periodical presented a Prospect of the Paysaick 
Falls in New Jersey, by Scoles, with a detailed description ending: “The 
national manufacturing town of Patterson is located at this place, which is 
supposed to possess every advantage favourable to the great objects of such 
an institution.” So did business and art go amicably hand in hand. 

One may compare the extravagant claims for American scenery with the 
statement of Cornelius Littlepage, in J. F. Cooper’s Satanstoe, supposed to be 
made about 1758, with Lake George in mind: “From what I have read and 
heard, I am now fully aware that the grandest of our American scenery falls 
far behind that which is to be found among the lakes and precipices of the 
Alps, and along the almost miraculous coast of the Mediterranean.” But he 
also adds that the Lake “had one element of vastness in the green mantle of 
its interminable woods, that is not often to be met with in countries that have 
long submitted to the sway of man.”* 

In the New York Magazine there appeared several plates that give oppor- 
tunity for amusing speculation. In May, 1791, there was published Tiebout’s 
The Seat of Henry Livingston, Jr., Esqr. at Poughkeepsie and in August, 1792, 
The Saw-Mill of Henry Livingston, Jr., Esqr. near Poughkeepsie, with 
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H. L. delin. Of the latter the text says: “The natural beauties of the cascade 
on which the saw-mill stands, are not equalled perhaps by any in America.” 
The signature H. L. del. appears also on The Steep Rocks on the West Side of 
Hudson’s River, i.e., the Palisades (June, 1791), while the full name 
H. Livingston D. is bravely set under West Point (March, 1791), A View on 
the Mohawk River (1793), View of the Celebrated Indian Fortifications near 
the Junction of the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers (179-) and a plate of a 
Panther (1795). These were all engraved for better for worse by Tiebout. 
Just what were the relations to the magazine of this Livingston—apparently 
the Henry Livingston who had a short career as a major in a New York 
regiment in 1775—who seems to have combined business acumen with some 
appreciation of natural scenery and some ability in drawing? 

The early American magazines’ promises of intended publication of 
engravings were not always fulfilled. However, the periodicals did vary their 
European views, pictures of new mechanical devices and bridges, animals, 
illustrations of literary works, and views of American cities, with occasional 
bits of natural scenery. The engravings were mainly by Cornelius Tiebout, 
John Scoles, Samuel Hill, Benjamin Tanner, James Trenchard, James 
Thackara, from drawings by various hands, especially Hoffman, already noted. 
D. M. Stauffer says that Trenchard’s “work was poor,” but it is really a matter 
of comparative poverty, for one can apply that characterization to many of the 
landscape plates in the periodicals of that day. 

Decidedly better and more promising work is seen in a few larger and more 
ambitious, separately published prints which appeared in those late years of 
the century. The most noteworthy are St. Mémin’s two views of New York 
City, done in 1794. They are View of the City of New York taken from 
Long Island and View of New York taken from Mount Pitt, the seat of 
John R. Livingston, Esqr. (Fig. 2), the unfinished pencil sketch for which is 
owned by the New-York Historical Society. I. N. Phelps Stokes pronounces 
these two colored etchings “perhaps the most beautiful early views in exist- 
ence’’ of the metropolis, with which one can well agree. The artist here seems 
to have introduced all the landscape features he could for the eye to rest on 
before it travels to the buildings in the distance. This manner of treatment has 
already been referred to. It appears also in city views by Archibald Robertson, 
an artist whose work serves to point the influence of men coming here from 
abroad to stay, and some of whose original pen sketches of Harlem in upper 
New York City—then a rural district—may be seen in the New York Public 
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Library. This Robertson (1765-1835; not to be confused with the British 
Archibald of Revolutionary times) settled here in 1791, soon to be followed 
by his brother Alexander. St. Mémin apparently beat Archibald Robertson 
by only a year in publishing a large separate engraving that has some claim 
to being a landscape. Robertson came in a close second at the very least, when 
in 1795 there was published George Graham’s engraving View on Hudson 
River, taken from the farm of Mr. Renwick upon Chamber's Creek near 
Newburgh, New York (Stauffer, 1172), from a drawing by Robertson. 
I have not seen an impression of this, nor has Harry Bland, but the title seems 
to indicate a straight landscape. In these few large prints we get the first really 
worth while attempts at landscape. 

Merle Curti, in his The Growth of American Thought, has this to say of 
the growth of attention to our country’s natural beauties, without reference 
to graphic art: 

With the growing spell of the Romantic movement in the last decade of 
the century both foreign visitors and native Americans celebrated with new 
fervor the esthetic beauties of the American landscape and noted its unique 
character. The year after independence was won, the Reverend Jeremy 
Belknap called attention to the grandeur and dignity of the White Moun- 
tains, and President Dwight of Yale, who began his extensive tours of New 
England and New York in 1797, boasted that nowhere else could such 
variety of landscape be found. ‘‘Neither the poet nor the painter can here be 
ever at a loss for scenery to employ the pen or pencil.” But celebrations of the 
American landscape were not confined to specific regions. William Bartram’s 
Travels described unique features in the landscape of several states, and 
Joel Barlow's Vision of Columbus was definitely nationalistic in its rhap- 
sodic lines on America’s magnificent rivers, stupendous mountains, broad 
savannahs, and picturesque woodlands.* 


Curti’s reference to Barlow recalls the place given to natural scenery in the 
work of Cooper, Bryant, Irving, N. P. Willis and others. There was pre- 
sumably some influence, direct or indirect, of writers on artists and on a certain 
portion of the public, in our field of appreciation. Van Wyck Brooks, in his 
The World of Washington Irving, asks: “Was it not largely thanks to these 
writers that Americans had become aware of their country, its woods and 
fields, its rivers and mountains, and its intellect and history too?” This of 
course takes us into the nineteenth century and into the years when the greater 
public was approaching the rampant democracy of the Jacksonian period. 
Before 1800 interest in landscape views was no doubt still swayed by pride 
in national achievement as shown in the growth of cities. We cannot assume 
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that the public had suddenly become aesthetic. But some pride at least in 
natural beauties also grew up, and it must have increased as better artists and 
engravers arose to foster public demand and to serve it with more artistry and 
craftsmanship. That was to come with the years after 1800. 

As we have seen, the Colonial period and the early years of the Republic 
brought so little native landscape engraving that there is no result really 
worthy of long attention until we have almost reached the end of the eighteenth 
century. Both want of interest and of able engravers had something to do 
with this. To find both of these elements present and to come to prints which 
will take us out of the domain of antiquarianism, we must cross the boundary 
into the next century. There we find that while expansion westward was 
going on with an increasing drive, there seemed to be some beginning reali- 
zation of the function of art, not only as a means of limning the notabilities 
of the day, not only as a means of expressing satisfaction in our urban growth, 
but also as a vehicle for conveying Brother Jonathan’s pride in the beauties 
of his country, particularly their more magnificent, spectacular aspects such as 
Niagara Falls. Perhaps, nay probably, this feeling was to many people a 
gentler offshoot of the more obstreperous assertion of American supremacy 
in the life of nations—the biggest nation in all creation. 

However, in the new century, the first noteworthy reproduction of an 
American scene by an American painter was again published in England. John 
Vanderlyn painted two views of Niagara Falls; he then returned to England, 
where they were copied in aquatint, one by F. C. Lewis, the other by Merigot, 
and published in London in 1804. They were referred to in the Port Folio in 
1806, in a “Note on the fine arts,” as “‘very correctly and elegantly engraved 
by artists of reputation.” So there was some editorial attention to art even then. 
Possibly the subjects of the prints had something to do with that. Let the statis- 
tician ascertain how many painters painted and engravers engraved the famous 
falls since the appearance of the Hennepin view of 1697. F. H. Severance, in 
his The Niagara in Art, cites a number. 

Our native painters, despite adverse conditions, showed a slowly increasing 
urge to paint landscapes. Alvan Fisher, who painted rural scenes, also did some 
landscapes, such as Scenery on Connecticut River, engraved by George B. Ellis 
(Fig. 6) and a landscape with cattle used as a title vignette (1816). 
Washington Allston, figure painter, had his appreciation for landscape, which 
he introduced, for example, in his Rebecca at the Well. And there may be 
recalled Vanderlyn’s Ariadne, well known through Durand’s engraving 
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(1835), in which the figure has a landscape setting of unobtrusive charm. 
There is also to be noted Thomas Doughty (Fig. 5), an early example of the 
romantic school of which E. P. Richardson has written. His work, as Lloyd 
Goodrich puts it, had a “quiet pastoral charm,” which evidently had its appeal, 
as his paintings were very frequently engraved. A painter might occasionally 
sell a landscape, but the popularization of this specialty in art was the business 
of the printmakers who reproduced paintings and drawings, often made for 
the purpose of being engraved. Through the printmakers the spirit of the 
painters seeped to a public larger than the limited class who could afford, 
if they would, to buy original canvases. 

In the early nineteenth century it was again the magazines which furthered 
the cause of landscape art and carried on in much the same manner as their 
eighteenth century predecessors, but with better results. Cornelius Tiebout, 
one of the older engravers still holding on, stippled a view of The Cascade, 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania for the Port Folio of March, 1809. This, one 
of the earliest attempts in the new century in the magazines, has an eighteenth 
century flavor and is poor and dry enough. Why was it published and what 
attention did it get from readers of the monthly? Was it a case of interest in 
scenery for its own sake? The engraving did indeed show pure scenery, with 
no sign of human element or activity. It was very likely the locality pictured 
that formed the main interest, possibly in the hope of attracting visitors. 

It is interesting to go through the volumes of the magazines of that time for 
the intentions displayed as much as for the engravings offered. The Port Folio 
(Philadelphia) , beginning publication in 1801, by 1809 started its third series 
with a prospectus which stated that “‘to fill this comprehensive outline, many 
pencils are requisite, and we have engaged the artists. Their subjects are 
numerous and their colours are brilliant. Genius, like that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, is not a stranger to our literary circle.” In February of the same year 
came the announcement: 

Sketches of American scenery. . . . It is our intention to devote a plate in 
each number of the Port Folio to the description of American scenery. To the 
pencil our country affords an inexhaustible abundance, which, for picturesque 


effect, cannot be surpassed in any part of the old world. We invite the artist 
and the amateur to furnish us with sketches, and accompanying descriptions. 


The plate which occasioned this brave statement of intentions was a view of 
Buttermilk Falls, in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. Next month came 
Tiebout’s Cascade, already referred to; Luzerne County seemed to be favored. 
The text is again headed “Sketches of American Scenery.” The regular monthly 
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plate never materialized, but there was an occasional landscape, the descriptive 
text now headed “American scenery,” with a preference shown for Pennsyl- 
vania scenes. Hewitt’s line engraving View of the Sweed’s Ford Near 
Norristown (November, 1812) called forth the editorial comment: “We have 
had frequent occasion to adorn the pages of the Port Folio, with sketches of 
the rich and various scenery of the Hudson. The views on the river Schuylkill, 
though by no means so magnificent, . . . are distinguished by features of a 
scarcely less fascinating character.” Hewitt’s View near Skeensborough { sic} 
on Lake Champlain (Port Folio, June, 1813) is reproduced in Fig. 7. 

The series was kept up by a few plates a year, not always with an eye solely 
to the beauties of nature. The magazine pursued the same course as the 
monthlies of the preceding century in aiming at the owners of estates, a prac- 
tice which we find illustrated also in the larger, separately published prints. 
In the Port Folio there is, for instance, the plate of The Woodlands, showing 
the seat of a “tasteful proprietor,” who had a collection of paintings by Douw, 
Van Huysum, Wertmueller, West and others (let us hope that they were all 
genuine), and who introduced the Lombardy poplar into this country. The 
text described the place at great length. 

In the Port Folio of December, 1810, there appears a letter from a New York 
reader who expresses his pleasure at the magazine’s American views and 
encloses a sketch “taken by a young gentleman of this city, . . . a view of the 
East River from Riker’s Island.” He continues: ‘The highly cultivated grounds 
at the seat of Mr. Waddington, form an agreeable contrast with the rude 
scenery of the opposite shore.” (This print was by Peter Maverick, one of our 
better engravers.) So the intent, whether primary or secondary, peeps out. 
If in the plate of Lemon Hill, “seat of Henry Pratt, Esqr., of Philadelphia, on 
the Schuylkill,” drawn and engraved by J. Exilious, the emphasis is on the 
river view, the “seat” being quite in the distant background, the text hastens 
to inform us that “‘the prospect from it is elegant and extensive; the grounds 
are in the highest state of cultivation.” Mixed interest appears in various ways. 
On the East River, by Leney (March, 1813) shows the site of the Battle of 
Long Island in the distance, as an added, if not the prime, reason for the 
publication of the view. And Yellow Springs in Pennsylvania (July, 1810), 
engraved by George Murray from a drawing by F. Andrews, is described as a 
“seat of health, hilarity and elegance,” in what is really a grandiloquent notice 
for the site of a mineral spring. Occasionally the conception of the word land- 
scape was still further stretched and the series of “American scenery” included 
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(July, 1812) Centre Square, Philadelphia (a picture of water-works) and 
A View of New London (February, 1814). 

But there are also entries on the other side of the ledger, such as George 
Cooke’s two views of Niagara (1810), among the illustrations to “The 
Foresters, a poem descriptive of a pedestrian journey to the Falls of Niagara,” 
by Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist (Fig. 3). 

Editorial complacency, shown in phrases such as “elegant engravings,” 
might experience a reaction, as in July, 1811, when the series “American 
scenery” occasioned this statement: 

The artist who furnished us with the aquatinted plate which accompanies 
this article . . . has made an attempt at a mode of engraving, new in this coun- 
try. As an encouragement to future exertion, we have been induced to give 


it a place in the present number, and shall endeavour, by the superiority of 
our next, to atone for the deficiencies of the present. 


Perhaps, too, the editor sometimes secretly rebelled at the necessity for cam- 
ouflaging pictures of settlements, private estates or industrial plants as 
“American scenery.” In the Port Folio for 1811, the introductory note to an 
address made by Joseph Hopkinson before the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, boldly asserts that “the cultivation of the arts has far higher objects 
than the mere cultivation of personal vanity,” and goes on: “Are we too 
young to cultivate the arts? ... The genius and the materials are abundantly 
spread throughout our country: they languish only for want of taste, and 
spirit, and patronage.” 

The landscape idea in the Port Folio began to peter out by 1815, nor is 
there much in the pages of other magazines which also played with the idea 
of landscape plates. The Polyanthos (Boston) in December, 1812, published 
Pawtucket Bridge and Falls. Drawn and engraved by ]. R. Smith, an aquatint 
which had more vigor of tone than usual in magazine plates but no great 
mastery in drawing. “The scene,” says the text, “though now charming and 
romantic beyond description, is less so than formerly; mills have been erected 
on the falls, which . . . has diminished the natural beauty of the scene.’”’ The 
writer seems to have had some struggle with his emotions. And that’s all we 
need say of The Polyanthos. The Analectic Magazine during the ’teens pub- 
lished some plates engraved by C. G. Childs and John Hill after drawings by 
C. Fraser who showed a neat style in views of the Hudson (Fig. 8), Passaic 
Falls, West Rock near New Haven, etc. There was also York Springs, Adams 
County, in Pennsylvania, drawn by Joshua Shaw, aquatinted by Hill. But on 
the whole this magazine did not often show ambition to shine in landscape 
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Fig. 11. JOSHUA SHAW, View on the North River 
(aquatint by John Hill, Picturesque Views of 
American Scenery,” 1820) 





Fig. 12. WILLIAM G. WALL, Palisades 
(aquatint by John Hill, The Hudson River Portfolto, 1825) 
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Fig. 13. W. J. BENNETT, Hay Sloops of the North River 
(aquatint by the designer, The New Mirror, December 9, 1843) 
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Fig. 14. A. B. DURAND, Catskill Mountains 
(line engraving by the painter, The American Landscape, 1830) 














art until 1820 when it actually published some colored aquatints by J. Drayton, 
notably those of the Natural Bridge, the Falls of Pedlar, Virginia and a View 
near Bordenton which we reproduce here (Fig. 9). 

So the cultivation of landscape art in the periodicals struggled bravely, if 
weakly, against the evidently more popular portraits, views of cities, pictures 
of buildings and of machinery and mechanical devices such as cheese-presses 
and bridges and even reproductions of European paintings of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. With the best intentions, one must find not a few of 
these magazine plates a bit mechanical and pot-boiling; possibly they were 
got too cheaply. By 1813 the engraver Wm. S. Leney managed to get more 
delicacy in contrasting effects of light and shade, in water reflections, in 
ciouds. If such improvement was slight, it was at least progress. 

At this time and a little later, books of travel and reports of expeditions 
such as those carried out by Stephen H. Long in 1819-20 and in 1823 by order 
of John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, added some early western views, e.g., 
the Rocky Mountains and scenes in the Southwest and on the Mississippi. 
S. Seymour was the draughtsman of a number of these plates. Curiosity regard- 
ing these newly opening lands no doubt meant more to the public than aesthetic 
consideration, but one may try to believe that appreciation of natural 
beauties was not entirely lacking. It is worth recording that even in 1813 
H. G. Spafford’s Gazetteer of the State of New York displayed views of 
Niagara and Lake George (both engraved by Peter Maverick) which go be- 
yond the claims of mere topography. And it is interesting also to find that the 
American edition (Boston, 1834) of J. H. Hinton’s History and Topography 
of the United States contained among its steel engravings plates after the land- 
scape paintings of Thomas Cole (Headwaters of the Juanita) and W.G. Wall. 
In those days of line engraving on steel the influence of banknote engraving 
was felt. That application of design and engraving to business purposes was 
developing and flourishing in a remarkable manner, and a considerable 
number of capable engravers were enlisted in its service. But they were also 
executing plates both for magazines and the annual keepsakes and for larger 
separate publications, not so long after called ‘framing prints.” These repro- 
ductions of paintings and drawings, many of them historical scenes, genre, 
and “fancy subjects,” included also a fair proportion of landscapes. 

Again, as in the late eighteenth century, it was the larger separately pub- 
lished prints that showed the better craftsmanship. Motives continued to be 
mixed, as when Thomas Birch painted and Jacob J. Plocher engraved The 
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Upper Ferry Bridge on the River Schuylkill, near Morris Street in the County 
of Philadelphia, done simply to celebrate an engineering feat. Or when the 
structure of the Columbia Glass Works was introduced—intruded, rather— 
prominently in the foreground of a large aquatint of the Delaware Water Gap, 
once so famous a place of pilgrimage. But even under these circumstances the 
artist sometimes made his point of view felt. William Birch (1775-1834), 
who came to this country in 1794, and, as Stauffer says, “painted landscapes 
in water colors,” stippled a neatly executed series of The Country Seats of the 
United States (published in 1808 in Springland), with an obvious eye to the 
owners. But one plate has the title The Sun reflecting on the dew. A Garden 
Scene, Echo, Pennsylvania, a place belonging to Mr. D, Bavarage (Fig. 10), 
which shifted the emphasis a little from the personality. And in the title 
vignette, The View from S pringland, Birch quite gives rein to his feeling for 
landscape. 

Landscapes were, after all, engraved in increasing number and the work 
of the engravers improved. There must have been growing pride in local 
scenery and appreciation of its beauties. We were finding something beside 
our pocketbook to point to with satisfaction. Not only was our country shown 
in its wilder aspects, its virgin picturesqueness, but also in the calmer beauty 
of rural scenery in its more intimate views. Of course, the better the work of 
the engraver, the more chance of appeal to the public. That is why, in the end, 
the present article deals not so much with prints per se as with prints as a 
means of bringing before wider circles the growing competence of our painters 
in picturing the American scene. 

Aquatint was occasionally used in the magazines generally in a plodding, 
sometimes even crude, way. Its most notable employment is found in a number 
of large prints to be had plain or colored, according to the purchaser’s willing- 
ness to pay. This etching process, used particularly in England, responded to 
the liking for tone, for a certain completeness of effect. It rendered water 
colors or wash drawings, which made it especially useful for illustrating books 
of travel and pictures of natural scenery. As early as 1801 William Winstanley, 
who had come over in 1793, issued a prospectus of a series of American views 
in aquatint from paintings by himself. He was to be disappointed, says 
Pleasants. But in the same year William Rollinson did a View of New York 
from Long Island after a drawing by J. Wood, which I. N. Phelps Stokes calls 
“one of the most beautiful prints of old New York.” It has, again, the tree on 
each side, and the city lies beyond the river, making it part of a general scene. 
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By 1810 Abner Reed was bravely designing, aquatinting and publishing a 
series of Six Views in Aquatinta, taken from Nature by A, Reed. That sounds 
like studies from nature made for their own sake. 

Thus the ground had been somewhat prepared for aquatint when the aqua- 
tinting of landscapes received a notable impetus by the arrival from Great 
Britain of John Hill and W. J. Bennett in 1816. Both did some small landscape 
plates for magazines but their principal work was in the production of large 
prints published separately. Hill produced two series of large plates, both 
after drawings by men who had come over from Britain to practice their art 
here. One was Picturesque Views of American Scenery (1820), after paintings 
by Joshua Shaw, an interesting early venture in giving the public straight 
landscape, with a modicum of added interests such as the plates of the Burning 
of Savannah, View of the Spot where Gen. Ross fell and Washington's 
Sepulchre. But such a title as View by Moonlight, near Fayetteville seems to 
indicate an artist’s attention to the various effects discoverable in a scene of 
nature and the set of plates as a whole is apparently animated by a love of 
nature for its own sake. Included is a View on the North River (Fig. 11), that 
is, the Hudson, a subject that was to occupy painters, draughtsmen and 
engravers for many years. Shaw (1776-1860) came here in 1817. He was by 
no means a great painter but, with Hill, he did start something. And we must 
remember that such a set was costly. The prospectus informs us that “Mr. Shaw, 
whose merits in this line have been honoured with the commendation of 
Mr. West, is travelling through the different states, for the purpose of taking, 
on the spot, the best and most popular views . . . In the course of his tour he 
will visit nearly every state in the Union . . . The work will be published in 
six numbers, each containing six Views . . . The price of each number will be 
ten dollars, payable on delivery.” In the introduction there is the already 
familiar boundless admiration of the home land: 


In no quarter of the globe are the majesty and loveliness of nature more 
strikingly conspicuous than in America. . . . Our lofty mountains and almost 
boundless prairies, our broad and magnificent rivers, the unexampled mag- 
nitude of our cataracts, the wild grandeur of our western forests, and the 
rich and variegated tints of our autumnal landscapes, are unsurpassed by any 
of the boasted scenery of other countries. Striking however and original as 
the features of nature undoubtedly are in the United States, they have rarely 
been made the subjects of pictorial delineation. . . . America only, of all the 
countries of civilized man, “is unsung and undescribed.” To exhibit correct 
delineations of some of the most prominent beauties of natural scenery in 
the United States is the object of the work of which the first number is now 











offered to the public. Should sufficient encouragement be received, it is in- 
tended to continue the series and to present . . . most of those spots which 
are remarkable for their historical interest or natural beauty. 


The text is as pictorial as the plates, with an occasional eye to business. So, Hell 
Gate: “The annexed view was taken from the grounds of Mr. Gracie, which 
command one of the finest prospects on the East River.” But generally the 
letterpress emphasizes natural beauties. Apparently the hope for encourage- 
ment was not forthcoming, whether on account of a lack of interest or because 
of the price. Stokes says that of the projected numbers “apparently only three 
were ever published.” Yet it appears that these plates were re-issued in 1829 
and again in 1835. 

Only a few years later, however, about 1825, there was undertaken the 
second of Hili’s notable series, the Hudson River Portfolio, a noteworthy 
and large-scale early tribute to the beauties of the “American Rhine,” from 
water colors by William G. Wall (Fig. 12). Stokes pronounces this series 
“the finest collection of New York State views ever published,” with which 
one can well agree, if one limits oneself to native products and does not 
include the Frenchman Milbert. Stokes also speaks of the “grandiloquent 
text,” and quotes the announcement that the “series will be complete in six 
numbers; each number to contain four views; coloured from Nature, under 
the immediate direction of Mr. Wall; and delivered to subscribers at Sixteen 
Dollars per number, payable on delivery.” Whatever other interests may 
creep in, the River is the dominant feature in these prints. 

Wall, born in Scotland in 1792, was painting landscapes in New York in 
1818, and probably did this Hudson River set about 1820. Samuel Isham says 
of him that “though of no particular importance as an artist, [he} still had 
some reputation for his views of the Hudson River and other American land- 
scapes, done mostly in water-color and with much facility.” Facility is an 
appropriate word; these were rather factual renderings, of no great depth. 
No more could be expected at the time. His work was well adapted to the 
aquatint reproduction that brought his work before the public. It remained 
for painters of later date to bring the subjective element into landscape art. 
However, Wall’s work no doubt served its purpose, and in those days of less 
competition he achieved membership in the National Academy of Design in 
1826. 

Hill’s prints were sometimes after his own designs, sometimes after those 
by other men like Jacob C. Ward (1809-91), who “made a trip to the Missis- 
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sippi Valley about 1836 and painted a number of views of that region.” Hill 
also did several views on the Erie Canal after water colors by his son J. W. Hill. 
The Canal had been opened but a few years before and one might think that 
views of it would have appealed to a certain public, but apparently the prints 
were never published. 

W. J. Bennett (born 1787) was a painter as well as an aquatinter, working 
usually after his own designs but sometimes after those of others. He did a 
number of views of New York and other cities, mostly general views in which 
the city often took its place in a landscape frame. Among the smaller plates, 
“painted and engraved expressly for the New Mirror” by him (1843-44), was 
Hay Sloops of the North River (1843) (Fig. 13). The text informs us that 
“Fanny Kemble thought the sloops of the North River the most picturesque 
things she had seen in this country,” and adds: “What thinks the reader?” 

Aquatint also had its part in the production of handbooks of drawing and 
painting in water colors in which landscape was stressed. Such aids to the 
student, presumably mainly directed at the amateur, had appeared as early as 
1802 (Alexander Robertson’s Elements of the Graphic Arts) and 1810 
(A Drawing Book of Landscape, published by Johnson and Warner). 
Aquatint’s adaptability to such work brought its entry for a while into this 
book-publishing specialty. In 1815 Fielding Lucas, Jr., in Baltimore issued 
The Art of colouring and painting landscapes in water colours. Accompanied 
with ten engravings selected from the best masters on those subjects. In 1821 
Hill aquatinted the title of Drawing book of landscape scenery studied from 
nature... executed by I. Hill 1821. Drawn and engraved by I. Hill. Stauffer 
states that Hill in his own copy noted that the book was to be published in 
“two parts of twelve plates each.” In 1827 came again a venture of Fielding 
Lucas, Jr., Lucas’ Progressive drawing book... consisting chiefly of original 
views of American scenery. The plates were partly soft-ground etchings, partly 
aquatints by Hill after E. Van Blon (who, C. W. Drepperd says, “is presumed 
to have been the senior Latrobe” ). The views include the Mississippi, Hudson, 
Juanita and especially the Susquehanna rivers. The title vignette is a land- 
scape per se—no locality named. It is significant that American views seem to 
have become something of an asset to such manuals. 

While all this was going on during the first three decades of the century, 
there came the development of still another picture-printing process, lith- 
ography. It was used especially for portraiture, but the soft, pliable stroke of 
the grease crayon was particularly suited also to landscape work. Nothing of 
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this quality appears in the two first attempts made here in this medium by 
Bass Otis in 1819-20, nor have they much to recommend them as landscapes. 
There is little to add to the claim of priority. 

Of our artists who drew on the stone or for the lithographers not too much 
is to be said before we reach the forties. Lithography had little part in early 
landscape work. G. Marsiglia, N.A., lithographed Niagara Falls; so did 
A. Vaudricourt (1845-6). Isaac Sprague, somewhat amateurish, drew the 
plates for Scenery of the White Mountains by Wm. Oakes (Boston, 1848). 
Thomas Doughty, our first landscape painter of note, who apparently had to do 
plenty of pot-boiling, copied on the stone a drawing by John R. Smith of the 
Tomb of Washington (1832). John Caspar Wild, a Swiss artist who died in 
this country in 1846, produced views of St. Louis (1840), Views of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity (a set of twenty plates, 1838), and The Valley of the 
Mississippi (a series, 1841) , all with the usual tendency to suppress cities some- 
what under a covering of sweeping landscape and rolliny clouds. J. W. Hill, 
one of the American pre-Raphaelites, drew a view of Hackest’s Town (1845), 
which was mainly landscape, as was Thomas Cole’s Te Good Shepherd 
(1849). Only Cole’s name, and that of the printer, appear on the latter, but 
the delicate and quite professional touch makes it seem probable that this 
print, issued the year after Cole’s death, was the work of an unnamed lith- 
ographer. And Currier & Ives, in their country estate views, sporting prints 
and western views probably helped the plain man to see something of the 
beauties of lis country, both in its grandiose aspects and in the intimate appeal 
of surroundings of country houses. Most of this goes rather beyond the limits 
implied in the title of the present paper. The use of lithography as a means of 
direct expression for the artist, with full appreciation of its rich resources, 
did not, save for a few examples, come until the twentieth century had been 
reached. 

About five years after the appearance of the Hudson River Portfolio the 
steel plate formed the basis of another series. Some people thought the time 
ripe for the publication of such a collection of views presented without — 
or practically without—a secondary motive. A. B. Durand, who, like Casilear 
and some other engravers, was turning to landscape painting, engraved and 
issued six plates forming the first instalment of a projected series, The Amer- 
ican Landscape (1830). These plates reproduced landscapes by Thomas Cole, 
W. J. Bennett, Robert W. Weir and Durand himself (Fig. 14). The pro- 
spectus, written by William Cullen Bryant, included these passages: 
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In a country like ours, rich in every class of natural scenery, it is a matter 
of surprise that no successful effort has been made to accomplish a series of 
accurate views, so ample as to give an adequate idea of the aspect of our 
landscapes, and so well executed as to be worthy of a place in the portfolio of 
the discerning collector. 


Was the collector beginning to appear? Bryant continues: 

Nature is not less liberal of the characteristics of beauty and sublimity in 
the new world, than in the old. The perception of her charms is not less 
quick and vivid among our countrymen, nor will we believe that there is 
wanting either taste to appreciate the truth and effect with which her features 
are copied, or willingness to reward those who execute the task with success. 
On the contrary, the embellishment of our “Annuals,” and the avidity with 
which they . . . have been sought, for the sake of the engravings they contain, 
are alone a sufficient proof that there is no want of . . . taste in the community 
to ensure the most successful results to such an undertaking. 


John Durand, son of the engraver, wrote of the “enterprise based on a sup- 
posed public interest in national scenery,” and of “the illusion under which 
its projectors laboured.” No further numbers saw the light after part one. 
“The undertaking proved a failure,” says John Durand, and adds that “the 
engravings are inferior to others from the same hand.” They are indeed a bit 
gray, lacking the sparkle of color contrasts. In view of the earlier series aqua- 
tinted by John Hill, one may wonder a little why the project of Durand and 
Bryant failed. Did those colored aquatints, much larger and more showy than 
the plates in The American Landscape, have more appeal?* And had the 
coloring anything to do with that? Bryant, himself a poet of nature, over forty 
years later edited the famous Picturesque America, issued by the Appletons, 
which went on its way to completion. It is also a sign of the times that in that 
later publication the rather slick steel plates were not the important feature, 
but the text illustrations engraved in wood, which came just before the advent 
of the noted “new school” of American wood engraving. 

Though Durand’s venture failed, the publication of books with some plates 
interspersed among the text, went on with ever recurring hopefulness. Samuel 
L. Knapp’s The Picturesque Beauties of the Hudson River (1835) was 
announced with a flourish as “illustrated in a series of views, from original 
drawings, taken expressly for this work, and engraved on steel, by distin- 
guished artists.” Among the draughtsmen were J. G. Chapman, E. W. Clay 
and J. Smillie; the engravers included Smillie, R. Hinshelwood and J. A. 
Rolph. On the back cover of part one we find: 


Notwithstanding the present increased admiration and encouragement of 
the Fine Arts, it is a subject of general observation and regret, that no series 
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of Views, similar to those which abound in Europe, are published in this 
country, giving a correct idea of American scenery. In offering this work to 
the American public, therefore, no apology is necessary; as they cannot fail 
having an interest in works of art, when produced by superior talent. . . . 
The work when completed will consist of twelve parts . . .; each number 
containing three splendid engravings on steel. The price will be to NON- 
SUBSCRIBERS one dollar per number. A limited number of proof impres- 
sions will be taken, for which an extra price will be charged. 


The enterprise ended with part one. 


The skies were soon to beam a little more brightly on such undertakings and 
the services of landscape painters were enlisted. T. Addison Richards, for 
instance, illustrated W. C. Richards’ Georgia illustrated in a series of views, 
engraved on steel... from sketches made expressly for this work by T. A. 
Richards {1842) ; James Smillie was again the engraver. 

This was the age of the “gift book,” and the rage for such “elegant acces- 
sions to the parlor table,” as one advertisement put it, even prompted the 
publication of two sumptuous books on famous cemeteries. These were 
Greenwood Illustrated (1846) by Nehemiah Cleaveland, and Mount Auburn 
Illustrated (1847) by Cornelia M. Walter. They offered plates, designed and 
engraved under the supervision of the able and almost inevitable James 
Smillie, and showing general landscape gardening effects as well as individual 
plots. Possibly even they in a small way helped to inculcate appreciation of 
landscape. 

The magazines again added a little to the record of landscape prints, not 
generally of much importance, and with promises of “embellishment” which 
were not often lived up to. There were The Ariel (Philadelphia, 1827-32), 
Graham's Magazine (1840 and on), The Ladies’ Repository (Cincinnati, 
1845 and on), and Peterson’s Magazine (Philadelphia, 1842 and on). Figure 
pieces and fashion plates offered the main adornment. Probably the most 
energetic attempt was made by the New York Mirror, which in 1832 has this 
delightful comment on A Wood Scene, Hoboken, engraved by Smillie after 
R. W. Weir: “The skill of Weir and Smillie are charmingly blended in this 
composition. The scene chosen by the artist is lovely in the extreme.” Just at 
that time Fanny Kemble, in her Journal, recorded that Hoboken was “more 
beautiful than ever . . . one of the most picturesque and delightful places 
imaginable.” But it was not long before Durand found that this place across 
the river from New York City “no longer offered picturesque opportunities.” 
The Mirror offered plates of the Hudson River, The Soaking Mountain on the 
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Mississippi, painted by J. C. Ward and engraved by Henry Jordan, and other 
places. 

So we have reached a period of increasing activity in landscape painting, 
reflected in engravings by able, if not always inspired, craftsmen. America 
was emerging from what someone has called its “awkward age.” Morison 
and Commager speak of this awakening to our scenery, and Merle Curti 
sums up: 

The Romantic protest against urbanism and industrialism was shown in 
the rising vogue for Gothic cottages, for landscape gardens, for the pictur- 
esque and the monumental in natural scenery. Nathaniel P. Willis wrote his 
paean to the nation’s natural beauty in American Scenery (1840), but this 
was only one of many ecstatic appreciations. Donald G. Mitchell’s appealing 
idylls of the countryside . . . enjoyed astounding popularity. In painting, 
idealization of the landscape issuing from the brushes of Cole, Kensett, 
Church, Bierstadt, and others similarly testified to the spell of nature un- 
spoiled by mines, factories, railroads and cities. 
This broad generalization carries us beyond the period when landscape prints 
were early, or comparatively so, but it summarizes the growing impetus felt 
in art and literature. 

Here we may well close this chapter. We have gone well beyond beginnings 
and we are facing the Hudson River school of painting. The rest is a matter 
of the later history of American painting, with the hand engraved reproduction 
eventually fading out before the photo processes, based on the initial action 


of the camera. 
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* It was a visiting foreign artist who, in illustrating the war, furnished also American views. Archibald Robert- 
son (c. 1745-1813), serving with the engineers in the British forces, made sketches of which a number are 
reproduced in his Diary and Sketches in America, edited by H. M. Lydenberg (New York Public Library, 
1930). These drawings, over fifty of which are in the Spencer Collection of the Library, are mainly topo- 
— in interest, made from the military standpoint. But they do present various New York State 
ocalities, such as the Hudson River, Hell Gate, Kip’s Bay and Harlem Valley. And, as Dr. Lydenberg says, 
“they are expressed with a charm that tells of an artist joined to the technical man in . . . a most delightful 
manner.” However, they were not yy in engravings. Moreover, this Archibald must not be confused 
with another artist of the same name, born in 1765, who came here in 1791. 

*I have come across an expression of opinion from one reader with regard to the printing of engravings in 
magazines. it is given in a letter to the editor, published in the December, 1791, issue of the Massachusetts 
Magazine: “That you have done your best is my firm belief. The only failure to be complained of, has resulted 
from the paucity of materials, which it was beyond your power to remedy: And hence many of the engravings, 
have been copies from European masters. It has been suggsted that a Magazine cannot flourish, without these 
embellishments. I beg leave to question the solidity of the remark. Carey's Museum, commands a most exten- 
sive circulation independent of this aid. The Universal Asylum, or Columbian Magazine, has had none fot 
nearly a twelvemonth.” He further says that such plates offer “momentary appeals to the eye, which are 
looked at for a second, and never thought of again.” If the magazine ever printed an answer to this note, I have 
not seen it. 

* Dwight first issued his The Northern Traveller in 1825; the second edition, appearing the following year, 
was “embellished with 19 maps and 8 landscapes,” four landscapes having been added to those of the first 
edition. The engravings were by P. Maverick and O. H. Throop, one of the plates being after Henry Inman's 
Travellers on the Erie Canal. Dwight thus backed up his earlier opinion. 

*The republication of the plates of Durand’s ill-fated American landscape series in the New York Mirror 
forms an interesting chapter in the record of that magazine. In 1834 the petoned announced: “A beautiful 
work, got up in admirable style, which ought to have been very successful, but which, we — to say did 
not survive the first number; a fact that argues but little in favour of our city’s taste and liberality in the 
encouragement of the fine arts. In consequence of the failure and discontinuance of the American Landscape, 
the plates that had been prepared for it remained useless in the hands of the engraver; and perceiving that the 
view of the Delaware Water-Gap, now published in the Mirror, was a production — to please its sub- 
scribers, and worthy of a better fate than that to which it appeared to be destined, we gladly availed ourselves 
of the opportunity to afford some remuneration to the artist for his labour, and at the same time to rescue from 
oblivion a piece of engraving which deserves to be extensively seen and admired. We therefore bought it; and 
had some alterations and amendments made; and here it is.” The “alterations and nts” encouraged 
the publication to add “Engraved for the New York Mirror” to the inscription on the plates. 

N.B. All photographs are published through the courtesy of The New York Public Library. 





SIR: 

The American Art Research Council, established by the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
is gathering material for a biography of the late Marsden Hartley, in collaboration with 
Mr. Hudson D. Walker. A complete catalogue of his work is also being made. We would be most 
grateful to anyone who has letters from Hartley if they would allow us to borrow them. We are 
also tracing works by Hartley in private collections and would be interested to hear of any 
paintings, drawings and pastels which are privately owned. Correspondence should be addressed 
to the American Art Research Council, 10 West 8th Street, New York 11, New York. 


Sincerely yours, 


LLoypD GooprIcH, Director 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


HENRY FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES, 
AND SIR JOHN HARINGTON 


From an article by Elizabeth E. Gardner in the Bulletin 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, January, 1945. 


In March, 1603, soon after the death of Elizabeth, James VI 
of Scotland, son of Mary Queen of Scots, was proclaimed King 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Before setting out with his 
court on his leisurely progress to London to take possession of 
his new kingdom as James I, he wrote to his eldest son, Henry 
Frederick Stuart, then a boy of nine, admonishing him: 

“My Sonne; . . . lett not this newis make you proude or 
insolent, for a king's sonne and heir was ye before, and na 
maire are ye yett; the augmentation that is heirby lyke to fall 
unto you, is but in caires and heavie burthens, be thairfore 
merrie, but not insolent; keep a greatnes, but sine fastu; be 
resolute, but not willfull; keepe youre kyndnes, but in honor- 
able sorte; choose nane to be your playe fellowis but thaime 
that are well borne; and, above all things, give never good 
countenance to any but according as ye shall be informed that 
they are in estimation with me.” 

Henry’s portrait with his hunting companion Sir John Har- 
ington, was painted, as the inscriptions show, in 1603, when 
the prince was nine and his friend eleven years old. The un- 
known artist has shown Henry sheathing his sword after giving 
the coup de grace to the stag, whose antlers are held by young 
Harington. The prince’s horse and groom and one of his dogs 
complete the group. A shield with Harington’s coat-of-arms 
hangs from the tree behind him while the coat-of-arms of Eng- 
land suspended above identifies the prince. Both are dressed 
in hunting costumes closely resembling the armor of the time, 
and Henry wears the George, the jewel of the Order of the 
Garter, hung on a blue ribbon around his neck and tucked 
under his belt for convenience. 

This painting is probably a souvenir of an unrecorded visit 
paid by the prince to the Harington estates in Rutlandshire 
some time in the summer or fall of 1603. The landscape looks 
very much like the Vale of Catmos with Burley-on-the-Hill in 
the background. It has been suggested that it was painted to 
commemorate the visit of the king and F sayoas to Burley on the 
king's progress to London, but this idea must be discarded, 
since the prince did not accompany his father and was not in- 
vested with the Order of the Garter until three months later. 

It is not surprising that Henry chose to be painted with his 
close friend Sir John Harington. The fortunes of the Haring- 
tons were closely bound up with those of the royal family. Sir 
John’s father, created Baron Harington of Exton in July, 1603, 
by King James, had entertained the king on his progress to 
London by an afternoon of hunting at Exton and a dinner fol- 
lowing at near-by Burley-on-the-Hill. Lady Harington and her 
daughter Lucy, Countess of Bedford, were among Queen Anne's 
ladies who accompanied her to London in June. Lord Haring- 
ton and his wife were charged with the care and upbringing of 
Princess Elizabeth, and after her marriage to the Elector Pala- 
tine in 1612 Lord Harington accompanied her to Heidelberg. 

On the fourth of June, 1610, Henry was created Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester in an elaborate ceremony in Parlia- 
ment. After this he set up his court at St. James’s Palace in 
London. His great popularity, evidenced by the throngs of 
people at his court, caused his father some pangs of jealousy, 
and James is said to have asked if his son would “bury him 
alive.’” His jealousy was short-lived, for in the summer of 1612 
it was remarked that the prince was looking peaked and he 
complained of severe nestichas. However, he continued his 
usual round of activities. By mid-October he had taken to his 
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NORMAN, XIll CENTURY, Recumbent Tomb Statue of a Knight 
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bed. The doctors tried all manner of treatments, but to no 
avail. He died on the sixth of November. All England joined 
ir. mourning the untimely death of this promising young prince, 
and countless elegies were written in his praise. From all ac- 
counts he does indeed appear to have been a youth of many 
virtues and the course of English history might well have been 
different had he succeeded to the throne instead of his brother, 
Charles I. Henry's friend, Sir John Harington, died little more 
than a year later. 

The question of who painted this hunting portrait of Prince 
Henry and young Harington presents some difficulties. Until 
lately most portraits of the period were indiscriminately called 
the work of such dissimilar artists as Marcus Gheeraerts or 
Federigo Zucchero. Our painting as recently as 1913 was pub- 
lished as the work of Gheeraerts. A more careful study of 
Elizabethan and early Jacobean portraiture reveals a twofold 
problem. There are numerous unsigned portraits of the time, 
and the names of various artists are known from contemporary 
documents, payrolls, household accounts, and so forth. The 
difficulty lies in connecting the artists with the pictures. 

For instance, John de Critz was apparently one of the out- 
standing portrait painters of the late Elizabethan period, and 
King James appointed him to the court as ‘Serjeant Painter” 
in September of 1603—the year in which our double portrait 
was painted. The Calendar of State Papers records a number 
of payments to him for portraits of the royal family and other 
commissions. Yet it has not been possible to identify with cer- 
tainty one painting by De Critz. It would be tempting to sup- 
pose that our picture was his first commission as “Serjeant 
Painter,” but without any conclusive evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, this idea must be set aside. 


Other artists have been suggested as the author of our pic- 
ture. Among these is Isaac Oliver, the great English miniaturist. 
But the portrait of Henry and John Harington resembles 
Oliver's work only as it resembles the work of all other artists 
of this time. The handling of the costume, particularly the lace, 
is typical of the period and not peculiar to any one artist. And 
it seems highly unlikely that a miniaturist could achieve any- 
thing like this painting on a scale so large. It also seems very 
improbable that he would have received a commission to paint 
a picture in life size. 

It is interesting to compare our painting with one painted 
by Paul van Somer in 1617 (his only extant dated work) show- 
ing Queen Anne with her horse and groom and her dogs. 
Van Somer was a Flemish artist who had worked in Amsterdam 
before coming to England. When he arrived in England is not 
known but it is possible that he was working there by 1603. 

In Van Somer's — Queen Anne, wearing an elaborate 
hunting costume of cut velvet, stands in a landscape with the 
royal palace of Oatlands in the background. The most striking 
point of similarity between this picture and ours is, of course, 
the horse and groom. If Van Somer painted our picture, it is 
plain to see that in fourteen years he had made considerable 
progress in the lifelike rendering of the horse. In the earlier 
painting the horse seems wooden and has extremely short legs, 
whereas Queen Anne’s horse is better proportioned. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that our picture was painted 
by an artist who had already established his reputation in Eng- 
land before 1603, and perhaps one day research will turn up 
a receipt for it identifying the painter. The high quality of this 
painting makes it a welcome addition to the Museum's collec- 
tion of British portraits. 
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RECUMBENT TOMB STATUE OF A KNIGHT 
IN THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 
From the George Grey Barnard Collection Catalogue 
by Martin Weinberger. 
Normandy (influence of the Chartres School), 1230-40; 
white limestone, originally painted. 


Under the long sleeveless robe, which is fastened with belt 
and buckle, the mesh armour appears on arms, legs and collar. 
The mail coat reaches down to the knees. The arms are bent. 
The hands, which were pressed together in prayer, and the 
lower parts of the legs are missing. Right leg slightly bent. 
On his left the knight carries a large triangular shield show- 
ing eleven blackbirds grouped around an ornament imitating 
the iron mountings of the period. The shield fastened to the 
right shoulder by a strap. The head, resting on a pillow, has long 
hair curling at the nw the beard, only indicated, was origi- 
nally painted. 

From the destroyed chapel of Le Merlerault [Orne} half- 
way between Chartres and Caén. The blackbirds (French: 
nerle) allude to this place name which was probably also the 
name of the knight. The models followed by the master are 
the statues on the transept facades of Chartres. Although prob- 
ably he already knew the most advanced of these like the 
Sts. George and Theodore on the left door of the southern 
facade, his style is nearer to the earlier figures of that facade. 
The bent right leg, though it does not cross the other in the 
nanner of English tomb statues, may yet denote the influence 
of that school in Normandy. 


A CISTERCIAN ABBOT BY MABUSE 
By E. P. Richardson. 


The name of the village of Rheinberg, on the west bank of 
the Rhine a few miles upstream from the Dutch frontier, ap- 
peared for a moment in the news recently at the time of the 
crossing of the Rhine by the American, British and Canadian 
armies under Montgomery. Near Rheinberg on the Rhine there 
is a hamlet named Camp which is too small to appear in the 
news or even upon Baedeker’s map of this region. The name 
indicates that a camp of a Roman Legion guarding the Rhine 
frontier once stood on this spot, which has for two thousand 
years been a geographic bridge between the Low Countries 
and the interior of the continent. In the Middle Ages Camp 
was a more important place, famous for a Cistercian monas- 
tery, the earliest in Germany, founded in 1122 only seven 
years after the foundation of Citeaux itself. The monastery 
is gone now but its part-Gothic, part-Baroque abbey still stoou 
(at least until the present war) as the village church. The 
paintings once in the monastery were, as is so often the case 
in modern times, gathered into a picture gallery in the priests’ 
house. There, until not much more than ten years ago, hung 
a large and important portrait painted in 1535 by Jan Gossaert, 
calied Mabuse, one of the greatest of Flemish Renaissance 
painters, of Abbot Johann Ingenray of the monastery at Camp. 
A few years ago an art dealer in Amsterdam bought the pic- 
ture. It was exhibited at the Rijksmuseum in 1936 (Tentoon- 
telling Oude Kunst no. 55). From Amsterdam it came to this 
country and has recently been purchased- by the Founders 
Society for the Detroit Institute of Arts where it is a distin- 
guished addition to the small number of really great portraits 
in our collection. 

Like all great portraits it is at once very individual and 
timeless. The abbot stands before us like a living being in 
remarkable clarity, strong-willed, able, stubborn, cultured, dis- 
ciplined. Few if any of the other great portraits in the museum 
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MABUSE, Virgin and Child 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., Cranbrook Academy of Art 
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ave this remarkable directness. In most others the figures are 
s if represented in a dream: Titian’s Man with a Flute, for 
cxample, is seen through a veil’ of the artist’s imagination. 
Mabuse does not offer his subjective interpretation of the man 
but re-creates objectively a human character in this clear, posi- 
tive image so that the observer meets the full force and vitality 
of that life for himself. It is remarkable how much animation 
one lifted eyebrow gives to the motionless face. Mabuse some- 
times used an architectural background in his portraits but no- 
where else is the setting so large or so important as here. The 
abbot kneels in prayer within a kind of oratory built in a mas- 
sive and imposing Renaissance style. But the pose is medieval. 
His fixed gaze and clasped hands recall the portraits painted 
by Jan van Eyck of Burgundian churchmen a hundred years 
before and Mabuse must have had these great medieval por- 
traits in mind in planning his pose and composition. The 
magnificent golden crozier is also in the style of a century 
before. We know that the abbey of Camp was completely re- 
built in 1410-15. The closed choir and first bay of the nave 
(erected in the Gothic hall-system) belong to that period and 
the crozier seems to belong to the great period of Burgundian 
metal work of the following decades. These are links with 
the medieval greatness of the old Cistercian foundation which 
Ingenray ruled. The skull, the grim memento mori on the shelf 
behind, with the motto Mors vitia extirpat (Death wipes out 
sins) also reveals the spirit of the times. The century of the 
Reformation in which our sitter lived, and the century pre- 
ceding, were haunted by the macabre vision of death ever 
present in the midst of life which Holbein expressed in his 
Dance of Death. “The dominant thought of that period,” says 
Huizinga in The a of the Middle Ages, “hardly knew 
anything with regard to death but these two extremes—lamen- 
tation about the briefness of all earthly glory, and jubilation 





over the salvation of the soul. All that lay between — pity, 
resignation, longing, consolation—remained unexpressed and 
was, so to say, absorbed by the too much accentuated and too 
vivid representation of death vivid and threatening.” Both of 
these extremes are summed up in such a picture. 

At the same time the Italian Renaissance architecture, the 
looped-back curtains framing as it were a little stage, the 
abbot's arms set upon a cartouche in the newest Italian man- 
ner, no less than the monumental breadth and grandeur of 
style of the painting itself, breathe the atmosphere of the high 
Renaissance. The portrait is thus an coma interesting 
human document for the meeting of two worlds, medieval and 
Renaissance: an abbot of the most austere of all medieval 
orders, painted in mingled medieval and Renaissance imagery, 
by one of the great portraitists of the Flemish Renaissance. Yet 
it creates a human being so vividly and solidly that it is time- 
less, for its humanity is universally understandable and is as 
real and interesting at Detroit in 1945 as it was in Flanders 
four hundred years ago. 

Although this portrait was painted in 1535, just at the time 
Holbein was creating his great Renaissance portraits in Eng- 
land, Mabuse was a generation older than Holbein and much 
more deeply rooted in medieval culture than his German con- 
temporary. He was born at Maubeuge (Mabuse) in Hainault 
about 1475-78 so that he lived through nearly a quarter of 
the century which had produced Van Eyck, Rogier van der 
Weyden and Memling, and which had seen the last great 
flowering of Gothic civilization in the lands ruled by the 
Dukes of Burgundy, of which Hainault was one of the oldest 
and proudest provinces. His early years and training are a 
mystery. In 1503, when Holbein was a child of five or six at 
Augsburg, Mabuse was entered in the Guild of St. Luke at 
Antwerp as “Jennyn van Hennegouwe”’ (Jean de Hainault). 
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n 1505 and 1507 he was registered as having pupils. But he 
vas not to spend his life among the crowds of artist-artizans in 
he great commercial capital of the north. After 1507 his name 
disappears from the Antwerp guild lists and his life was passed 
thereafter in the service of cultured Renaissance statesmen and 
half-secular princes of the church, of a type not very dissimilar 
f-om the Abbot Johann Ingenray we have before us, although 
ncher and of greater family and no doubt also far more elegant 
than any Cistercian abbot even in the most relaxed period of 
monastic discipline. But it was a type of man he knew well 
and painted with profundity of understanding. The result is 
evident in our portrait. To the modern taste he is most sym- 
pathetic in portraits such as this. He painted also many re- 
ligious compositions and subjects from classical mythology. 
But while the sincerity of Gothic religious feeling still lingered 
in a contemporary like Gerard David, it had disappeared from 
the circles in which Mabuse moved. His religious compositions, 
although of a brilliant and polished perfection of style, do not 
move us as do the great religious paintings of the century be- 
fore. It is in his portraits that his truly magnificent technical 
skill and his native gifts of observation are seen to best ad- 
vantage. He lived among these ple, he knew their nature, 
and he gave us some of the most remarkable portraits of the 
men and women of the Northern Renaissance. 

This portrait also adds an interesting fact to Mabuse’s own 
biography. The last certain dated painting before this was of 
1531—the exquisitely perfect Virgin and Child which Mr. 
George Booth has just added to the museum at Cranbrook. 
There also is a replica, dated 1532, of Mrs. Ralph Harman 
Booth’s little Virgin and Child but it is of poorer quality than 
Mrs. Booth’s picture and not surely by the artist himself. On 
the 30th of June, 1533, he made his will. In April 1536 the 
goods of Marguerite S'Molders were listed as those of his de- 
ceased widow. His death was therefore known to have occurred 
between these dates. Our portrait is dated on the base of the 
pier at the right, 1535, so that we now know Mabuse was 
alive and at the height of his powers down into that year. 

The breadth and decorative force of this picture are very 
impressive. The color scheme is monumentally simple—black, 
white, gold (the crozier, the yellow leather of the book and the 
warm flesh tone of the head), a strong, positive rose red (the 
curtains) and green (the cloth over the balustrade). There 
are slight, very slight reflections of these colors in other parts 
but the high Renaissance style was one of broad, simple color 
areas architectonically arranged. It is the largest known por- 
trait by Mabuse. It is certainly one of his remarkable charac- 
terizations. 


TWO STONE HEADS FROM THE LUCY MAUD 
BUCKINGHAM MEDIEVAL COLLECTION 


From an article by Meyric R. Rogers in the Bulletin 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, March, 1945. 


The Lucy Maud Buckingham Medieval Collection, as it 
existed at the time of the death of the donor, Miss Kate S. 
Buckingham, was a reflection of the mounting interest in the 
art and culture of the Middle Ages which gained particular 
momentum among collectors in this country during the first two 
lecades of the century. With few exceptions, collectors and 
museums alike had previously paid little attention to this field. 
To a considerable extent the period still suffered from the stigma 
of being “the dark ages’’ intervening between the decline of 
Classic art and its revival in the Renaissance. The very term 
Gothic” applied to it in the eighteenth century was one of 
derision only partially modified during the nineteenth. It is true 
that a Gothic revival had been one of the phases of the nine- 
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teenth century romantic movement, but even here medieval art 
was largely thought of as quaint and only seriously studied by 
the antiquarian and those interested in ecclesiastical history and 
architecture. 

The reappraisal of artistic values which followed the rise of 
Expressionism played an important part in opening the eyes of 
critics and connoisseurs to the true quality and power of medie- 
val artistry. It is therefore hardly surprising that Miss Bucking- 
ham, whose enthusiasm for Oriental art brought such riches to 
the Institute, was also moved by the expressive power and rich 
design of the medieval artist. 

While all the objects in the collection are important and 
necessary factors to an understanding of medieval art and crafts- 
manship, the sculptures now shown for the first time are of 
dominant interest. Though sculpture is of prime significance 
among the surviving arts of this pores, relatively few pieces 
of the first quality have been brought to this country, since, save 
in rare instances, they have either been jabauabeell as national 
monuments in their original location or have passed directly 
into the great European museums. 

The heroic limestone Head of a Prophet and the stone Portrait 
of Louis XI are among the five outstanding works of sculpture 
included in this collection. The Head of a Prophet, traditionally 
excavated during the construction of the Paris boulevards, is an 
historical document of great significance. As representative of 
the highest attainment of the anonymous masters of the Ile de 
France during the mid-thirteenth ceniury, it must be given 
first rank. The realistic individualism of the fifteenth century is 
brought out in the stone Portrait of Louis XI from a statue of 
the King in the Cathedral at Toul. 

It is not too much to say that the major works of sculpture in 
this collection would of themselves make it of prime importance 
in this country for the study of medieval art. 
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